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What are you going to do this summer ? 














STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS, CURTISS FLYING SCHOOL, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


Why Not Spend a Couple of Profitable Months at 


THE CURTISS FLYING SCHOOL 


We teach you to fly, give you an airplane in good flying condition, with a 
new OX5 motor and instruct you in its care, for a total of $675. 


An Exhilarating Sport —- A Profitable Business 


YOU WILL NEVER HAVE ANOTHER SUCH OPPORTU- 
NITY OF BECOMING ASSOCIATED WITH AVIATION 


Machines available at all times for Commerical Flying—Aur Photography 
— Map Making — Fast Cross Country Transportation — Taxi Service. 


BIG PRICE REDUCTION ON ALL SURPLUS MATERIAL 


Write for Booklet 


CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY 


CLINTON STREET, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


STANDS FOR SPEED WITH SAFETY 
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Closer Cooperation and Less Duplication 


OR several years AviaTION has been favoring a closer 
F relationship between the Army and Navy Air Services. 
It has seen a rivalry, not to say competition, between the 
services which might be a welcome sign in competitive busi- 
ness but which has, it has been evident, been very costly to 
the taxpayer. Whenever the subject was mentioned, the work 
of the Joint Army and Navy Aeronautical Board was taken 
into consideration and while it is true that this group has 
given a common meeting table the results of its efforts have 
not been in any way satisfactory to those who believe that 
much greater coordination and consolidation could be effected 
with a great saving in money, effort and ability. 

The announcement of the Secretaries of War and the Navy 
that there would be an increased effort to eliminate dupli- 
eation of functions and facilities is a most welcome sign of a 
tendency in the right direction. This most important state- 
ment which confirms the contention of AviaTIoN that there 
has been too much competition and duplication is as follows: 

“A new policy to govern the aviation activities of the Army 
and Navy has just been approved by the heads of the two 
establishments. Embodied in it is a revised precept for the 
guidance of the Joint Aeronautical Board. The plan was 
devised to prevent duplication of effort and to secure a more 
complete cooperation and coordination in the development and 
employment of the two services. 

“The Joint Aeronautical Board is charged with the duty 
of formulating all joint Army and Navy aireraft prob- 
lems to be carried out each year. Further, the Chief of 
Army Air Service and the Chief of the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics are directed to submit to the board all questions 
which jointly concern the two aviation services. It is pro- 
vided that, whenever possible, training, repair and other 
aviation facilites of either will be made available for the use 
of the other service. 

“The board is directed to investigate, study and report upon 
all questions affecting the development of aviation in both 
services. It is also charged with the duty of originating the 
consideration of such subjects, when, in its judgment, it is 
necessary, and of recommending whatever it considers es- 
sential to establish sufficiency and efficiency of coordination 
effort.” 

Secretary Weeks and Wilbur say frankly: 

“The development of new type of aircraft, aircraft motors 
and aireraft accessories, or of weapons to be used from air- 
craft, will, so far as possible, be assigned to the Army or 
Navy, and shall be carried on only by the service to which 
assigned. 

“This restriction will not prevent the employment by either 
the Army or the Navy of any type of aircraft or weapons 
which, after development, are considered to be necessary for 
the accomplishment of its function. Questions relating to the 
development of new type of aircraft, aireraft motors and 
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accessories, or weapons to be used from aircraft, will be re- 
ferred to the Aeronautical Board for recommendation as to 
whether the Army or Navy shall be charged with the de- 
velopment.” 

The Board is specifically ordered to prepare claims to 
prevent competition in the procurement of material. As far 
as possible the Air Services are to share air stations. The 
board is also to take cognizance of the issuing of licenses to 
civilians to operate aircraft in time of War. 

It is not without a certain feeling of satisfaction that 
Aviation ean look bark upon the last eight years and review 
the editorial position that America’s oldest aeronautical paper 
occupies. It is pleasing to note that in all cases it has, 
despite criticism and, in some cases, denial of its statements, 
been finally confirmed in its stand. 

The next great step forward should be a consolidated air- 
craft budget of the government, if our experience in making 
predictions has any value. 





The Flight of Maughan 


HE Dawn to Dusk flight of Lieut. Russell L. Maughan 

marks perhaps the culminating effort of our Air Ser- 
vices in cross-country flying. This is not -said with the idea 
that Maughan’s flight represents the extreme limit of the 
airplane’s cross country possibilities. But now that the 
coast to coast trip has been accomplished, largely through 
Maughan’s dogged persistence, the natural procedure will be 
to make this feat a portion of regular Air Service routine 
work, just as the long distance flights of the past have been 
incorporated into Service activities. 

Two outstanding achievements, it seems to us, have resulted 
from this flight, one of which has generally been overlooked. 
The endurance, skill and pluck of Lieutenant Maughan have 
been stressed by the newspapers in proper recognition of his 
superlative performance. But the plane and the engine, and 
their constructors’ havé ‘almost been overlooked in the praise. 
The Curtiss Company has devoted several years to the de- 
velopment, at its own expense, of an original pursuit ship. 
Participation in the Pulitzer races was part of this process. 
Maughan’s plane was the first of twenty-five pursuit ships 
now on order for the Air Service, except that it had extra 
gasoline tanks. 

That the Curtiss Company has produced the fastest and 
most powerful pursuit ship in the world is acknowledged in 
foreign countries as well as by our government. Too great 
praise cannot be given to the methodical efforts the Curtiss 
engineers have made to incorporate in this premier fighting 
airplane all the refinements of design and construction that 
intensive research. has found practicable. Along with the 
praise given to Maughan, which has been so genuine and de- 
served, the Curtiss achievement should be recognized as a 
great step forward in our aerial defense equipment. 


























































































































































































































Much information is available concerning the design and 
construction of commercial aircraft and records made by 
special types, the Pulitzer racers for example, are of great 
value as indicating what the future holds in store. But what 
most concerns the commercial world today is the effective 
speed that can be attained by aircraft on regular schedules. 

It has been pointed out that air lines, operating from out- 
of-town fields, are under the double handicap of lost time 
and increased operating expense. Another point worth re- 
membering is that the more important the centers, generally 
speaking, the faster the rail schedules between them and the 
more distant the flying fields. 


Some Mistaken Notions 


One finds rather mistaken notions prevalent concerning 
the relative speeds and ranges of usefulness of airplanes 
and dirigibles as compared with railroads, it being often 
assumed that the plane is better than the others for distances 
up to say 500 mi., and that thereafter the gas bag is to be 
preferred. The accompanying chart compares in a simple 
manner the effective speeds of the three types of carriers. 
Rail times over fourteen routes, connecting nine important 
centers were noted and then an approximation made that fixed 
the average effective train speed at 35 mi./hr. The dirigible 
is assumed to operate from city masts at a speed of 70 
mi./hr., or twice the train speed. In the case of the plane 
an allowance of one hour at each end of the trip is made 
to take care of terminal losses and a cruising speed of 100 
mi./hr. is assumed. 

It will be observed that even for a distance of 250 mi., 
the saving afforded by the airplane over the train time is 
hardly great. enough to offset the greater expense and in- 
convenience attached to the former. At a distance of 450 mi. 
the plane shows a saving of 50 per cent of the train time. 
However, all this while the dirigible is superior to both plane 
and train and the apparent advantage of the plane after 
the 500 mi. mark is passed, is reduced by the probability of 
a stop for refueling, so that it may be safely assumed at 
present that for all distances the dirigible is more favored 
than, or at least as much as, the plane, when the former 
operates from city masts and the latter from outlying fields at 
the speeds noted. The dirigible may safely count upon any 
distance as shown, but large load capacity opposed by some- 
what limited pay loads available to start with, seems to 
presage the operation of dirigibles over the longer distances. 

Incidentally, a complete diagram of this sort can indicate 
where the first middle-distance plane lines are likely to be 
operated. Let us assume that a promoter planned to operate 
a plane or two from Buffalo. The probable off-hand first 
choice would be to New York City, with a saving of 4 hr. 
from the train schedule. Further investigation indicates how- 
ever, that a higher load efficiency could probably be obtained 
over a similar distance, from Buffalo to Washington, D. C., 
where a reduction of over 10 hr., or about 70 per cent of the 
rail schedule, is possible. 


The Question of Distances 


This fact is mentioned merely to illustrate the feasibility 
of operating over-land air lines at present, with a compar- 
atively small outlay for equipment, by taking advantage of 
exceptional conditions, as is the case in the London-Paris 
and Detroit-Cleveland routes. But what is most important 
today is the bringing about of conditions that will permit 
of the operation of all classes of commercial aireraft over 
all distances—the shorter the better. 

The first important conclusion to be drawn is that airplanes 
cannot be expected to operate on regular schedules from fields 
over distances less than 250 mi., and then mainly under ex- 
ceptional conditions. 

Here a second consideration appears. Utility, in commer- 
cial aircraft, consists in ability to transport express, pas- 


The Dominant Factor in Air Transportation 


By DWIGHT HUNTINGTON 
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sengers, mail and bank clearings at a worth-while saving in 
time over other systems traversing the same routes. But 
will such traffie be forthcoming on a large scale, to a really 
profitable degree, over a distance of say 500 mi. that the 
plane will cover in 7 hr. tetal, while the train makes the 
distance from the end of one business day to the beginning 
of another ? Probably not, for the greater reliability of the 
train to start with may be counted upon to dampen any 
well-meaning attempt to throw business to the piane except 
as before, in unusual circumstances. 


We arrive then at a position at variance with most past 
assumptions regarding the supposed inability of airplanes to 
operate over long distances, when, as a matter of fact, con- 
ditions foreign to’ themselves prohibit at present their oper- 
ation over comparatively short distances. No man will be 
apt to break into a business day to travel by air when he 
ean save useful hours by taking a sleeping car. Quite obvi- 
ously, if the airplane is to enter into immediate competition 
with fast trains, the solution of the matter lies in the de- 
velopment of airplanes that can traverse distances of from 
500 to 1000 mi. at night, non-stop or with one stop, and 
later by refueling under way. The requirement for the 
present commercial carrier, then, is long range reliability, 
which cannot mean other than three or more power units; 
large stowage and passenger capacities making possible sleep- 
ing accommodations, dining service and all conveniences. 


Importance of Frequent Schedules 


It is evident from the foregoing that of the three types of 
air line promotions—dirigible, multi and single engined 
planes—the first two seem to promise the best immediate re- 
turns on investments. Assuming again that after the 500 
mi. mark is passed the plane ean stop for refueling and still 
equal the dirigible time, we find the matter of choice, in the 
absence of lengthy detailed comparison, largely a matter of 
investment. 


Since time saving is the reason for air transportation, and 
the two types seem quite evenly matched at present as far as 
effective speed is coneerned, we may next examine that which 
is akin to fast travel—frequent schedules. Obviously the 
investment required to produce, maintain and operate a large 
dirigible, with masts, gas containers and so on, will be suffi- 
cient to place a small fleet of planes in operation over the 
same route with the assurance of higher load efficiencies as a 
result. The superior wind fighting ability of the large planes 
is a point in their favor as is also the relative detrimental 
influence of headwinds as affecting the schedules. And as 
speed is the mainstay and purpose of aviation, it is quite 
possible that once designers turn their attention seriously to 
the development of planes that ean fulfill present require- 
ments, that dirigible promoters will begin to feel crowded, if 
as appears likely, it is found easier to make the airplane me- 
chanically reliable than the dirigible economically fast. 

But plane designers may well take a leaf from the dirigible 
records and study development of planes capable of covering 
long distances at night, affording all modern conveniences to 
travelers and including airway mail clerks’ quarters, planes of 
simple, weatherproof construction, permitting rapid turnabout 
or long percentage of operating time and obviating the neces- 
sity for a large hangar at each terminal. 


Commercial Transport Classification 


Surveying the present variety of air transport designs, 
one is impressed with the apparent lack of classification. It 
would seem though that the single-engined types are in reality 
overgrown taxis and multi-motored jobs the forerunners of 
the middle distance planes and air busses. Further consider- 
ation along this line points to the evolution of three separate 
and distinct classes of commercial planes, operating on 
schedules, distance being the governing factor. 
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AURLINE DISTANCE-MILES 


Graph showing commercial efficiency of the airplane and the airship as compared to the railroad 


Listed in the order of their probable appearance in num- 
ber s, they are:— 

L. Long distance, 500-1000 mi. 
mentioned. 

2. Middle distance, 250-500 mi. Mainly used at first over 
special lines, and later on as supplemental to class 1. 
For cargoes and passengers, (chair only). 

’. Short distance, up to 250 mi. Small planes of relatively 
large eubie capacity to permit maximum number of 
passengers or amount of cargo over very short distances. 
(This type will be really useful only after city terminals 
are provided, linking same with outlying suburbs and 
nearby towns and cities.) 

Sinee it has been maintained that the second type or middle 
distance plane ean at present operate from field termina!s 
over exceptional routes only, let us consider what speed this 
type must attain before it may compete successfully with the 
train. 

Supposing one of the several railroads that operate between 
New York and Washington, D. C., were to announce that a 
very fast train would be placed in service that would reduce 
the time between the two cities by 50 per cent. People 
everywhere would sit up and take notice and many would 
plan the trip for the experience alone. Supposing again 
that an aireraft organization blazoned forth with a well sup- 


Large ships as before 


- ported statement that effective on a certain date a 400 mi./hr. 


plane would commence operations between Curtiss and Boll- 
ing fields. Again there would be plenty of free advertising. 
Yet that is just what halving the present rail schedule would 
mean—400 mi./hr. from the fields, the air time in this case 
being only about 20 per cent of the total elapsed time. Oper- 
ating from city terminals the 100mi./hr. plane can accomplish 
the same result. Comment is superfluous. 


Developing Air Terminals 


The question naturally arises as to which policy is best 
under the cireumstanees—planning large scale improvements 
for the. fields, or urging further expenditures for city ter- 
minal development. 

he recent announcement of the large expenditure (£1,250,- 
00°), to be used in improving Croydon airport (London) 
may be taken as an example. As far as communication with 


the continent is concerned it is of course justified by the 
presence of the channel; for domestic transportation it does 
not appear so and the same applies to American cities. A 
hard surfaced landing ground will certainly lessen the dan- 
gers in landing, at the same time permitting of simpler 
underearriage design on reliable planes. The yearly amount 
involved in pushing the ten wheeled Barling chassis on regular 
schedule between New York and St. Louis would be quite 
an item. In spite of this, however, it appears that more can 
be gained by planning the use of fields practically in their 
present conditions, with long distance ships, at the same time 
educating the public to the tremendous superiority of city air 
terminals and urging their immediate consideration and de- 
velopment. There can be little doubt but that were one of 
these in existence today, it would soon be crowded with small 
carriers. 

The question may be raised as to whether such a terminal is 
justified in the present status of the industry, with the pos- 
sibility in mind of improvements in aireraft as far as landing 
area is required. The writer is very optimistic in the latter 
respect, but shorter landing and take-off runs and faster 
initial climbing speeds will certainly be accompanied by—in 
fact hasten—increased traffic and larger planes. For that 
reason the terminal may be expected to increase gradually in 
size and never to become obsolete. Moreover its provision 
may be caleulated to give tremendous impetus to the industry 
by bringing it before all large communities. Emphasis should 
be placed on the fact that the city air terminal alone can 
place the stamp of real utility on small aircraft—those used 
for commuting and pleasure, air taxis, busses and trucks, as 
well as the middle distance types. 

There is a best location for a city air terminal in every 
large community, and in many it is quite possible that at this 
moment buildings are being planned in those areas. Does 
it not seem more logical then to agitate for a general show- 
down in every city with a view to pointing out the advan- 
tages to be gained by influencing present construction plans 
as far as possible. Those cities which act promptly in the 
matter will save considerable sums, at the same time attract- 
ing the first lines and commercial, large-scale factories. 

The city air terminal is admittedly a gigantic proposition— 
commensurate with the proportions of the coming industry. 













Possibilities of the 


Aerial Fish Patrol 


Experiments Have Demonstrated Commercial Value of this Work 
By ERNEST L. JONES 


Unless some enterprising manufacturer of aireraft follows 
up the introduction of the airplane already made to the 
piseatorial population by the Bureau of Fisheries of this gov- 
ernment and by the Department of Marine and Fisheries of 
the Canadian government, the finny denizens of the deep will 
continue to enjoy their present chance of escaping the net. 

At any rate, it isn’t the fault of the government that the 


fishery, it is believed that the use of aircraft would save much 
time in locating the fish upon their first appearance and in 
enabling the fishermen to keep in touch with the fish as they 
appeared further north.” 

In January of 1920 the Bureau of Fisheries again took up 
the subject with the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy and 
the eastern menhaden fishermen showed constructive interest 
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Photo Kadel & Herbert 


Fishing from a seaplane is a popular sport on the West Coast. The above party is engaged in catching some of the fish they 
sighted from an altitude of 500 ft. 


catch of schooling fish isn’t greater than it is or that the price 
of fish meat is not lower. 


Fish Spotting Experiments 


W. W. Welsh is the Columbus of the air fisheries, for it 
was he, with the Bureau of Fisheries for a Ferdinand and the 
Naval Air Service for an Isabella, who took the air first from 
the Navy’s station at Cape May, N. J., on July 28, 1919, as 
the result of study of aircraft undertaken in April by the 
Bureau, after consultations between the Departments of the 
Navy and Commerce. 

“From the shore and from the ocean pier there were no 
indications of menhaden schools in the vicinity. The water 
was quite green and rather thick.” 

But they could be seen from the airplane, even at great 
depths. 

“In no other way can such a clear idea be obtained of the 
abundance or scarcity of fish of schooling species. The lo- 
cation and extent of nets, number and position of fishing 
craft, and many other things relating to the fisheries, can be 
thus accurately observed in a mere fraction of the time that 
would be required in any other way.” 

In concluding his observations Mr. Welsh said: 

“The most evident opportunity for the practical use of 
aircraft in the commercial fisheries lies in their employment as 
scouts for the purse-seine fishermen, in the pursuit of such 
species of menhaden, mackerel, bluefish, bluebacks, kyacks and 
other schooling fish. In the case of the spring mackerel 


when the commandant of the Fifth Naval District detailed two 
Navy seaplanes, with pilots, the fishing companies providing 
observers familiar with the species. 

The fishing areas in Chesapeake Bay and along the coast 
were blocked off into lettered sections and numbered sub- 
divisions. The information was first communicated to the 
fishing vessels by signal flags suspended from the plane. 
Later on a radio operator was added to the plane and he 
communicated with the radio of two vessels of a fishing com- 
pany and with a shore station. Boats were directed to bodies 
of fish which were within several miles of them but of which 
they had no knowledge. Other boats were found traveling in 
opposite direction to that of the movement of the fish, but the 
air intelligence changed the situation. When schooling fish 
were found, the vessels were notified and large catches were 
made by all. 


Commercial Value Fully Shown 


Daily patrols were continued from June 14 to Oct. 1, when 
the Navy Department abandoned the demonstration on the 
ground that the commercial fishing value of planes had been 
fully shown. 

While the Atlantic Coast was being considered for the 
fishermen of the East, the Naval Air Station at San Diego, 
Calif., began working for a short while on Dee. 15, 1919. 
Here the service was installed for the benefit of the tuna 
fishermen; and it was found also of value in locating schools 
of sardines which, originally, do not come in cans at all. 
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Radio was used from the plane through subchasers to the 
Naval Air Station and thence to the canneries. 

In 1920 the experiments on the western coast were again 
followed up at San Pedro. This year the process was short- 
ened by the plane’s seeking out the fishing fleet and dropping 
marked charts or messages in bottles. Good hauls were se- 
eured. In these, a seaplane was leased and later purchased 
by a San Pedro fishing company. But the success was so 
overwhelming the company has already quit business. 

A Navy airship, the B18, was also employed in one flight 
made by A. L. Manahan of the state commission. 


Fish Patrol Practical in Canada 


During 1923 the Canadian government became interested 
and advantage was taken of the presence of a seaplane at 
Prince Rupert and in July experiments were conducted along 
somewhat the same lines as those in the United States. In 
all. 69 hr. were consumed on fisheries patrol and the experi- 
ence was of real value. Not only did it show that the aircraft 
is capable of producing “increased efficiency at reduced cost” 
but it is a simple matter to discover violations of the fishery 
reculations—fishing with long gill nets, fishing inside pro- 
hibited areas and fishing during closed periods. The flight 
oflicer reports the offense to the patrol boat and the offender 
is apprehended or he may put a member of the seaplane’s 
crew on board the vessel and have it picked up later by the 
patrol boat. 

The moral effect has been shown to be of splendid value, 
says J. A. Motherwell, Chief Inspector of Fisheries, to the 
correspondent of Aviation. “The fishermen never know at 
what moment the airplane may swoop down on them and, in 
fact, to a lawbreaker every bird in the air is looked upon 
with suspicion.” 

In 1924 it is the intention to extend the Canadian opera- 
tions by including photography of certain of the important 
spawning areas which can be done at little expense compared 
with the cost of sending in crews to difficult and often prac- 
tically inaccessible areas. 


What the Fishery Airplane Proved 


Summed up, all these experiments showed to the satisfaction 
of everyone that the airplane could locate and advise the 
presence of schooling fish in the minimum of time and with 
the saving of fuel, permitting the fishing vessels to remain at 
their docks in the meantime; could find fish that were invisible 
from the erosstrees; could follow the general movement of 
schools; could distinguish between various species; could es- 
timate the quantity of fish in the schools; permitting con- 
centration of effort on large schools instead of wasting time 
on seattered bunches of fish; that one airplane would serve 
an entire group of fishing companies in one area. 

However, it isn’t merely a matter of sending a catalogue 
of present-day airplanes. The fishermen don’t need high- 
powered, high-priced, speedy airplanes that demand an ex- 
perienced pilot, a trained observer and a radio operator and 
they ean’t afford it, either. They want a machine of around 
a hundred horsepower, more or less inherently stable, that 
most anybody ean fly, so that the fish expert himself can 
operate it, observe and do the signalling. Here is another 
opportunity for the aeronautical industry to show its skill 
in building aireraft for commercial uses. 


An Interesting Experiment 


The recent disappearance with its occupants of one of the 
Royal Dutch Air Line’s passenger monoplanes in the English 
Channel has given much timeliness to an experiment just 
earried out by the British Air Ministry in Harwich Harbor 
to find out whether a land machine which is forced to alight 
on water would float long enough to permit of rescuing its 
oveupants. 

The machine used was an old DH18 with Napier Lion en- 
gine, a type used a couple of years ago on the London-Paris 
serviees in which the pilot is seated well aft of the passenger 
cabin. The machine earried ballast representing the average 
load of passengers. 

The pilot, Flight Lieutenant Rhea came in low over the 
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jetty at Felixstowe and made what on solid ground would 
have been a good three-point landing. On striking the water, 
the landing gear set up a drag which threw the machine 
onto its nose in what looked like a straight dive. The bottom 
wings were entirely submerged and the top wings went under 
water up to the rear spars. In a moment or two the plane 
emerged again and settled with the leading edge of the top 
wing under the water and the trailing edge of the bottom 
wing above the water, the fuselage being at an angle of about 
45 deg. 

As the machine plunged, the pilot was nearly thrown over 
the edge of the cockpit. If it had been a DH34—the type 
now used on the eross-Channel services, where the pilot sits 
in front of the cabin—he would have gone clear under the 
water and would have had some difficulty in extricating him- 
self. In the experiment, however, the pilot waited till the 
machine had adjusted itself before he left the cockpit, and 
put into it some ballast brought out by a motor boat to re- 
place his weight. The plane then settled at an angle of 30 
deg., possibly owing to some air escaping from the trailing 
edge of the bottom wings. The engine was completely under 
water. 

For some 15 min. there was no marked tendency to sink, 
but thereafter the loss of buoyancy was noticeable, and after 
25 min. the water was in the pilot’s cockpit. A boat then 
took the plane in tow to prevent it from drifting out with 
the tide. 

In relating this experiment, The Aeroplane suggests that the 
high landing gear of the DH18 (and of the DH34, too) is 
probably to blame for causing the machine to nose over right 
after touching water. This seems to be borne out by American 
experience, for more than one Army DH4B—which has a 
low landing gear—has made emergency landings on lakes and 
rivers without turning over on its nose. 
buoyancy. 





A Sad Story 


The sad story in question is told by the inimitable C. G. 
Grey, editor of The Aeroplane (London), as follows: 

“There is a sad story which illustrates the difficulties of 
cordial cooperation between the Navy and the Royal Air 
Foree. On a certain oceasion a unit of the R.A.F. which 
specialized on Naval Cooperation was engaged in maneuvers 
with a portion of His Majesty’s Navy. After a spell of scout- 
ing the Admiral complained to the Officer Commanding 
R.A.F. that the observations were futile—or words to that 
effect. Whereupon the 0.C. Air Force changed his observers 
and tried again. This time the Admiral raised still more 
complaints about the unreliability of the observations. So 
once more the observers were changed. For the third and last 
time the Admiral damned R.A.F. observers in heaps and 
thereafter sent in a stinging report to the Admiralty about 
people who could not recognize a warship when they saw one, 
and the general hopelessness of a Service which had not been 
weaned on salt water and tar. And he emphasized the fact 
that the third lot of observers were very much worse than 
either of the others. At any rate that was more or less his 
attitude. 

“The Admiralty sent the report to the Air Ministry with 
a more or less polite request’ for an explanation. And the 
Air Ministry passed it down to the O.C. that R.A.F. unit. 

“The R.A.F. officer replied in proper official language that 
he was desolated, he desired to apologize in three positions, 
and that he admitted being guilty of a grievous error; but 
that seeing as how the reverend Admiral had been so upset 
over the two attempts of his poor little humble R.A.F. obser- 
vers (who en passant, he remarked, had not in fact been so 
frightfully inaccurate) he had replaced them entirely at the 
third attempt with full-blooded bred-in-the-bone brought-up- 
at-Dartmouth Naval Officers who had passed through the full 
Observers Course of the R.A.F. and had been appointed to 
his unit because of their ingrowing knowledge of everything 
about the Navy—judging by their normal conversation, as he 
himself did not profess to know much about ships as such. 
He was frightfully sorry and all that, but would the Admiralty 
please forgive him for not knowing that Naval’ Officers could 
not recognize the ships of their own Navy.” 
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The A4 Light Plane 
Part IV—The Wings 


In reading over these notes, many will no doubt be un- 
favorably impressed by the very small wing area used on the 
A4. Most of the light planes which have been successful 
have had more than double the surface. An area of 76 sq. ft. 
with the loading of 5 lb./sq. ft. was chosen somewhat arbi- 
trarily as the least possible area that would give the required 
initial climb, and a landing speed under 40 mi./hr. The safe 
side in light plane design is, however, in the neighborhood 
of 3 lb./sq. ft. especially if the power loading is as high as 
38 Ib./hp. 

The profile chosen in this case was the Gottingen 398, a 
hitherto little used section, although possessing an exception- 
ally low power factor. Its maximum lift coefficient is 1.26. 
With the aspect ratio of 91% this section should show up well 
in flight. 

After the plan form of the wing and its area -were de- 
termined, the spars were so placed with respect to the taper- 
ing leading and trailing edges as to bear equal maximum 
stresses. This took considerable trouble, and if it had not 
served to facilitate structural progress in the resultant identity 
of the spars, it would not have been worth while. The wing 
stress analysis was carried out in the orthodox manner, with 
a minimum factor of safety of 8 for both top and bottom 
loading, and for both high and low incidence condition. It 
is well to note in this connection that the only two light plane 
collapses of which one has definite record were caused by 
failure of the structure in top loading. The wings in both 
cases broke off downward when the stick was pushed forward. 
These accidents occurred to Maneyrol’s' Peyret and Jack 
Foote’s L.W.F. Butterfly. The wing bracing was similar in 
these machines: a semi-cantilever monoplane with long struts 
which were braced in their middle by shorter struts passing 
also to the wing. When the struts are put in compression 
by a reversal of loading, the short intermediate strut bows 
the long strut, which fails, of course, in buckling. It is not 
well to take any chances with top loading. 

The wings are pinned to the fuselage at the top longeron, 
and to the struts at the fitting four feet out. These struts, 
34 in. steel tubing, slope down from the spars to a common 
fitting at the lower longeron, forming a V. The apex of 
the V is attached approximately in line with the sectors giv- 
ing the worst wing stresses. The advantage of this V strut 
arrangement of the semi-cantilever monoplane is doubtful. 
A great saving in fittings and in time would have been ac- 
complished by carrying the struts parallel to two points at 
the lower longeron. 

Since the tapering of the wings is very slight, it was pos- 


sible to keep the spars parallel, a great advantage structurally, 
In faet every possible use should be made, for simplicity, of 
straight orthogonal design. It is questionable if the advan- 
tages of tapered wings justify the difficulties of their con- 
struction. Unless there is quantity production, the necessity 
of making some fifteen different rib jigs overweighs the 
desirable features. The chief reason for the use of the tapered 
wing on the A4 lies in the lighter spars which are allowed 
for a given aspect ratio. It is estimated that this reduction 
in weight is as much as 20 per cent with pronounced taper. 
In this machine the four spars weigh together but 21 Ib 

One other feature of the spar design is worthy of notice. 
There is, of course, a small bulkhead inside the spar at each 
rib. At the strut attachment, the large bulkhead which takes 
the bolt is eut away at its ends in a parabolic form, so that 
the deflection will not be changed suddenly at this point. 
The testing machine has shown a 10 per cent increase in 
breaking load with this precaution. 

The rib construction is a departure that may prove to be 
of great interest for lightly loaded machines. Their web is 
of paper, a tough manila K&E stock that takes great shearing 
stress. The cap strips are glued or doped on at each side 
of the edges of this paper web, and then nailed through. 
There are vertical uprights at intervals, and at the passage 
of the spar through the web. A rib of this type of 48 in. 
chord, weighing 1.5 oz., took a uniformly varying load of 
100 Ib. with no sign of failure. 

A full deseription of this type of rib can be obtained in 
the N.A.C.A. report of the Turkey Buzzard glider. It is 
for use on such lightly loaded wings that it has been- designed 
and developed by Roy G. Miller and his associates at the 
Naval Aircraft Factory. 

On the A4 some variation in the use of this paper web 
was necessary because of the compression factor. Every other 
rib is made of plywood strengthened further by small com- 
pression members at its sides, both at the top and bottom of 
the spar. Torsional bracing consists of 1 in. x 3/32 in. spruce 
diagonals crossing alternate ribs at both the upper and lower 
surfaces of the spar. All this bracing is glued and nailed, 
effecting the elimination of all fittings except those for the 
struts and the spar ends. 

The leading edge of the wing is a large strip of spruce 
designed to protect it from rough handling on the ground. 
The wing tips are of oak bows bent in the form of ellipses. 
The wings and fuselage are covered with a thin strong cotton 
(unrubberized single-ply balloon fabric) weighing two ounces 
to the square yard. 

It was found that the weight estimates on the wing were 
generous. The completed structure weighs but 60 lb.—6 per 
cent less than the allowance. 





American World Flight 


The three American fliers were delayed at Rangoon, Burma, 
by the indisposition of Lieutenant Smith. One night one of 
the planes drifted into a junk, damaging a wing. Repairs 
were completed and the planes took off for Akyab, Burma, a 
distance of 445 mi. on June 25. The planes made a stop at 
the Bassin River where they were refueled by the destroyed 
Preble. The British around the world flight left Akyab on 
the same day and flew over the Americans. On June 26 the 
Americans proceeded to Calcutta, India, a distance of 400 mi., 
a stop being made for refueling at Chittagong, Province of 
Bengal, India. The extra refueling stops have had to be made 
because the wooden pontoons have soaked up much water 
(estimated at 400 lb.), the heat and dampness have affected 


~ 


‘ 


the lift of the wings and the warm tropical air is lighter. 
Also some of the flights have been from fresh river water 
which gives less buoyancy to the floats. 

At Caleutta the planes will substitute wheels for the floats, 
change the motors and put on new wings. The planes have 
flown 12,000 mi. or almost half way around the world, whereas 
the British flight has only covered one quarter of the distance. 





British World Flight 


After one month’s time lost at Akyab, Burma, 
Maclaren, the British world flight leader, got under way again 
on June 25, in his new plane, when he flew with his two cor- 
panions to Rangoon, Burma. 


Major 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 











The Miller Field Meet 


The air meet held by the 27th Division Air Service on June 
2s at Miller Field, Staten Island, was a great demonstration 
from the aeronautical viewpoint, even though the public was 
r: ther sparse. 

Some fifty ships, military as well as civilian, lined three 
sides of the field, furnishing a varied tion of aircraft. 
Tie Army Air Service had Martin Bombers, DH4’s, SE5’s, a 
Fokker CO4, a McCook CO5 and a Sperry Messenger; the 
Marine Corps Air Service was represented by Martin 
Bombers, Vought VE7’s and DH4’s; the civilians included 
five Orioles, piloted by C. S. Jones, E. P. Lott, Jim Ray, C. E. 
Johnson and J. P. Andrews, and the C6 Balilla, piloted by 
W. L. Stultz, all ships of the Curtiss Exhibition Co.; C. R. 
MaeMullen on an SE5a of the Skywriting Corp. of America; 
R. H. Depew on the new Huff Daland model 5 photo ship of 
Fairehild’s; Carter Tiffany on an SVA of Aerial Ads Corp.; 
Pilot Smith on a Fokker C2 of the Brock Aerial Camera Co. 
wio came in from Philadelphia; and George Pickenpack on 
a JN4D. 

Six women passengers came in the Orioles, including Mrs. 
Casey Jones, from Curtiss Field, Garden City. 

To make the aerial show complete, sea flying was repre- 
sented by a Navy PN7 flying boat and a Vought UOl1, as 
well as by the new Aeromarine sport flying boat built for 
Earl D. Osborn, which was piloted by Cy Zimmerman and 
earried beside its owner Paul J. Zimmerman, designer of the 
ship. There was also a Seagull piloted by Clifford Webster 
of the Curtiss Metropolitan Co. 

Lighter-than-air activities were in evidence too, for the 
Shenandoah came over from Lakehurst and made three circles 
over the field, before proceeding to New York, and the Navy 
airship J1 also appeared in the skies. 

Following is the list of events run off, with their winners: 

Formation Flight—1st Obs. Sqn., Mitchel Field and 49th 
Bomb. Sqn., Aberdeen Proving Grounds tied for first place 
with 96.5 per cent; third, Reserve Officers, 75 per cent. 

Landing to Mark—Lieut. G. T. Cuddihy, U.S.M.C., on 
Vought VE7 and J. P. Andrews on Oriole tied for first place 
with 9 yd. error (Andrews won the cup ‘on a toss up) ; third, 
Lieutenant Stolz, 16 yd.; fourth, Lieut. C. V. Finter, 29 yd.; 
fifth, Lieutenant Welker, 37 yd. 

Altitude Race—First Lieut. S. M. Connell, Mitchel. Field, 
on DH4B, 12,700 ft.; second, Lieutenant Cuddihy, on VE7, 
11,800 ft.; third, W. L. Stultz on civilian SVA, 11,000 ft.; 
fourth, Lieutenant Finter, on Fokker CO4, 8000 ft.; fifth, 
Lieut. O. P. Herbert, on DH4B, 7900 ft. 

Seaplane Race (to Statute of Liberty and back)—First, 
Boatswain J. T. Sunderman, U.S.N., on Vought UO1 (Wright 
E4) in 17 min.; second, Lieut. L. T. Hundt, U.S.N., on PN7, 
171% min. ; 

Ten Mile Relay Race (teams composed of two DH4’s and 
one JNH)— First, Lieutenants Walthall and Connell from 
Mitchel Field, and Lieutenant McCarthy from Miller Field; 
second, Lieutenants Hutchison, Brady and Noble; third, 
Lieutenants Rogers, Miller and Witherton. 

Stunt Flying—First, Lieut. M. E. Elliott, on SE5 from 
Mitchel Field; second, Lieutenant Cuddihy on VE7; third, 
Lieut. H. B. Chandler on SE5. 

During this event, Air Mail Pilot Johnson crashed into the 
sea near the shore in an almost straight dive, his engine fail- 
ing to pick up when he attempted to pull out of a dive. 
The pilot had a miraculous escape, for he only suffered a 
broken leg and a dislocated shoulder together with some minor 
bruises, though the ship was a total wreck. It appears that 
the sparkplugs of the engine were fouled by oil while the 
shin was flying upside down. 

Fifty Mile DH Speed Race—First, Lieutenant Hutchison, 
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8 min. 43 sec.; second, Lieutenant Waithall, 9 min.; third, 
Lieutenant Baez, 9 min. 23 sec. 

Thirty Mile Open Speed Race—First, Lieutenant Baez, 12 
min. 34 see.; second, Lieutenant Hutchison, 12 min. 37 see.; 
third, Lieutenant Walthall, 12 min. 39 see.; fourth, Lieutenant 
Rogers, U.S.M.C., 12 min. 45 see. 

Parachute Jumping—First, A. J. Starr; second, L. H. Ford. 
Both from Lakehurst naval air station. 

Bombing Contest (in teams)—First, Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, on Martin Bombers; second, Miller Field, on JNH; 
third, Mitchel Field on DH4. 

The Editor of Aviation is indebted for his aerial trans- 
portation to Miller Field to the Curtiss Exhibition Co., and 
for his return flight to the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. 
The Curtiss Oriole is too popular to require any praise, but 
the wonderful combination of maneuverability and inherent 
stability embodied in the new Huff Daland photo ship of 
Fairchild’s deserves special mention. 


Preparing the Dayton Air Races 


Preparations for the International Air Races, Oct. 2, 3, 
and 4, have gone along with unprecedented speed since the 
return of Frederick B. Patterson, president of the N.A.A., 
from his tour in Europe. 

Shortly after arriving home, Mr. Patterson was elected 
president of International Air Races, Inec., an organization 
formed not for profit for the purpose of holding the Pulitzer 
and allied races. Charles H. Paul, manager of the races, was 
chosen vice-president; George B. Smith, secretary, and W. R. 
Craven, treasurer. 

Trustees of the corporation are: Mr. Patterson, Orville 
Wright, Fred H. Rike, Col. Frank T. Huffman, Col. E. A. 
Deeds, Charles H. Paul, John C. Haswell, George B. Smith, 
W. R. Craven, Ezra M. Kuhns, and C. E. Burnett. 

After a conference with Lieuts. A. J. Williams and H. S. 
Brow, the N.A.A. Contest Committee has recommended that. 
the best colors to use on pylons at the coming International 
Air Races would be a checkerboard effect of red and white. 

Both pilots stated that the black and yellow painted pylons 
used at the St. Louis races merged into a brown which could 
hardly be discerned against the countryside. 

Satisfactory progress has been made on plans for getting 
all roads leading to Wilbur Wright Field in shape for the 
annual air classic. 

Assurance that the races would receive plenty of prelim- 
inary publicity as far as they were concerned was received 
by Hugh W. Robertson, assistant manager. Four civic clubs, 
the Rotary, Kiwanis, Civitan, and Saengerbund German 
singing society asked for displays to take to their respective 
conventions this summer. 

Arrangements were completed with the War Department by 
Congressman Roy G. Fitzgerald for having a military guard 
of 800 soldiers serve during the three-day meeting. Orders 
were transmitted to the commanding general of the fifth corps 
area, Fort Hayes, Colunibus, Ohio, to furnish the troops 
without additional expense to the government. 

Appropriations for the twenty other N.A.A. committees 
were made by the Budget Committee during the month. The 
figures were not made public. The Convention Committee, of 
which Dr. D. Frank Garland is chairman, met in furtherance 
of plans for the N.A.A. convention and the annual meeting 
of the aeronautical section of the S.A.E. 

The matter of permitting pilots and mechanics from abroad 
to enter this country to participate in the Pulitzer and 
Jacques Schneider Races next fall has been taken up with the 


‘Immigration Bureau of the Department of Labor by Acting 


General Manager Shaw. 
The foreign fliers and mechanics are expected to be in the 
United States for a period of from six weeks to two months. 
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Boston News 
By Porter Adams 


At about 1 a. m. eastern daylight time on Monday June 16, 
the Boston Herald-Traveller Westinghouse station W B Z., 
at Springfield, Mass., put on a special transatlantic broadeast 
for the benefit of the American entries in the Gordon Bennett 
International Balloon race which had started the previous 
afternoon from Brussels, Belgium. 

A short history of the Gordon Bennett race was given by 
Porter Adams, district vice president of the National Aero- 
nautie Association, who extended the best wishes of the Asso- 
ciation to the American entrants, and messages of good cheer 
for transmission overseas were received from General Patrick, 
Culonel Lahm, members of the Goodyear organization, the De- 
partment of Acronautical Engineering of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and relatives and friends of the con- 
testants. The Shenandoah also sent a message of good luck 
which was broadcast. 

2 * . 

Forty-six flights with a total of 26 hr. 35 min. were made 
by the Naval Reserve Aviation Unit under the command of 
Lt. (j.g.) R. D. Thomas, U.S.N.R.F., during the week end- 
ing June 14. The complement of the station consists of eight 
Naval Reserve Student Aviators, with two officers and four 
enlisted men regularly detailed to active duty, and the equip- 
ment includes three N9 Seaplanes, one Dayton Wright Am- 
phibian, and one JNSH landplane. 

* * * 


The annual meeting of the Aero Club of Massachusetts 
was held on Tuesday, June 24, at 4 p. m. and resulted in the 
re-election of all officers and directors with the exception that 
Roger Amory of Boston was elected a director in place of 
Harold Jones of New Haven, whose term expired. The 
officers reelected are: President, Maj. Charles Wooley; Vice 
President, Porter Adams; Secretary, Paul F. Ives; Treasurer, 
Maj. Arthur Richmond. 

Plans were discussed for the erection of the Memorial 
Clubhouse at the Boston Airport and the Treasurer was 
authorized to proceed with the letting of the necessary con- 
tracts and the purchasing of the necessary material. A build- 
ing committee was appointed to have general supervision of 
the project, and it is expected that work will commence at 
once and that the club house will be completed in time for 
the reception of the World Flight when it reaches Boston. 

* * * 

Godfrey Cabot, Governor at Large of the National Aero- 
nautie Association, who has been making an extensive tour 
of South America, is expected to return to Boston some time 
during the middle or latter part of July. 

- . * 

Announcement is made of the appointment of Lieut. E. H. 
Holterman of Woodstock, as Governor of the N.A.A. for the 
State of Vermont. Lieutenant Holterman was formerly at 
MeCook Field, and last year was an alternate in some of the 
races at St. Louis. 

This completes the organization of the N.A.A. in the First 
District, which is as follows: 

District Vice President—Porter Adams, Boston. 

Governor-at-large—Godfrey L. Cabot, Cambridge. 

State Governors—Maine: William H. Gannett, Augusta. 

New Hampshire: Maj. Frank H. Knox, Manchester. 

Vermont: E. H. Holterman, Woodstock. 

Massachusetts: Prof. E. P. Warner, Cambridge. 

Rhode Island: Comdr. P. N. L. Bellinger, Newport. 

Connecticut: Col. L. S. Horner, New Haven. 


The Dixie Small Plane 

An interesting type of aerial flivver has been brought out 
by Charles E. Lay, 3727 Saybrook Ave., Cincinnati, to the 
designs of Harry Heasel, chief engineer of the firm. 

As will be seen from the accompanying outline drawings, 
the Dixie, as this plane is called, is a cantilever monoplane of 
very clean design. The machine measures 20 ft. in span, 14 
ft. 6 in. in length overall and 54 in. in height. The maximum 
chord dimension is 90 in. Equipped with a 40 hp. two- 
-eylinder horizontal opposed engine, the high speed is 100 
mi./lr., the eruising speed 92 mi./hr. and the landing speed 
25 mi./hr. The range is 500 mi. The ship weighs empty 280 
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lb. and the load capacity is from 210 to 360 lb. The factor 
of safety is 9. 

The machine is guaranteed as to performance, materials 
and quality of workmanship. It ean be furnished with or 
without motor, and the latter case engine installation dia- 
grams are furnished free for any class of power plant the 
customer desires to install, provided it does not weigh more 
than 150 lb. The range of power plants that can be used on 
this ship goes from 14 to 40 hp. 

The ship can also be furnished in knockdown condition, 






































Outline drawings of the Dixie two-seater sport plane built by 
C. E. Lay of Cincinnati 


with al! parts cut to fit and numbered with assembling in- 
structions. 

While nothing particularly new is claimed in the Dixie, a 
number of well known aid reliable combinations have been 
placed together, bringing out a little ship that fully accom- 
plishes expectations. 

The 1925 Model, just tested, has a Géttingen wing curve 
together with a well streamlined body of an old but particularly 
good French design. Simplicity of construction, absence of 
wires, struts and all exterior bracings, standard accessories 
throughont, entirely separate motor installation, ease of 
assembly and adaptability as a one or two seater characterize 
the new ship. 


Cincinnati News 
By E. F. Marsh 

Work on Grisard Field—-Blue Ash, Ohio—is progressing 
rapidly under the able direction of Major Hoffman. The 
hangar has been painted white, large letters of the top show- 
ing “Cineinnati Airport.” Numerous obstructions have also 
heen removed. Hugh Watson, has the commercial rights for 
passenger flights. 

Purchasers of Dixie ships, which are manufactured by 
Charles E. Lay, commercial aeronautical engineer of this city 
this past week were: Ted Donnelly, Cambridge, Ohio; A. C. 
VanAelst, Goldendale, Wash.; Melvin E. Culbertson, Topeka, 
Kan.; M. J. Moran, So. Plainfield, N. J.; Meno Manley, 
Addison, N. Y.; Elmer Nelson, Highwood, Conn.; K. Matting- 
ly, Winter Park, Fla. and Ralph M. Miller, Pueblo, Colo. 

Pilot LeRoy Davis, of Dayton, Ohio, has secured the old 
field at Carroll Street Turkey Bottoms, and is doing passen- 
wer, advertising and exhibition work. He is equipped with 
two rebuilt JN4’s. Two Dixies are being built for this field 
and will be placed in service the middle of July. 

Pilot J. H. Friend has secured a location on Reading Road 
and will open a field there for service with three converted 
three-plaece ships about July 1. 


Galveston Wants 1925 Races 

Galveston, Tex., has been added to the list of cities interested 
in securing the 1925 Internatinal Air Races. An inquiry 
has been received at N.A.A. national headquarters from I. D. 
MeMaster, Seeretary of the Galveston Chamber of Commerce, 
indieating that the Texas city may take active steps to com- 
pete with other localities for next year’s speed classic. 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 











U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


Army Air Orders 


Lieut. Col. James E. Fechet, A.S., 0.C.A.S., Washington, 
D. C., to Kelly Field, Tex. 

Capt. Thomas Boland, A.S, Marshall Field, Fort Riley, 
Kan., to Langley Field, Va. 

First Lieut. Edward M. Powers, A.S., San Antonio A.I.D., 
Kelly Field, Tex., to San Francisco, and sail on or about 
July 2, 1924, for Hawaii. 

Capt. Henry Paseale, A.S., Fairfield, Ohio, to Wilbur 
Wright Field, Ohio. 

First Lieut. Truman Wike Allen, A.S., promoted to captain, 
Vareh 28, 1924. 

First Lieut. Sigmund F. Landers, A.S., San Francisco, 
Calif., and sail on or about Oct. 15, 1924, for Manila, P. I. 

Capt. Henry C. White, A.S., Cleveland,’ Ohio, to Little 
Roek, Ark. 

First Lieut. Charles H. Dowman, A.S. Chanute Field to 
A.S. Panama Canal Department, by transport sailing New 
York July 10. 

See. Lieut. Ernest Byron Thompson, A.S. Brooks Field, 
transferred to Coast Art. C. Fort Barraneas, Fla. 

Capt. Calvin E. Giffin, A.S., Kelly Field, to Honolulu, 
sailing San Franciseo, Oct. 18. 

Capt. Clarence L. Mideap, A.S. retired by Army Retiring 
Board account disability incident to active service. 

First Lieut. Joseph T. Morris, A.S., from duty at Sheffield 
Scientifie School, Yale University, and from further assign- 
ment and duty at Chanute Field, to Langley Field, upon com- 
pletion of present instruction. 

Lieut. Col. William E. Gilmore, A.S., Ninth Corps Area, 
sailing San Francisco Aug. 21, to New York City, for 
0.C.A.S., Washington. 

Maj. Arehie W. Barry, A.S., Seott Field, to Little Rock, 
air intermediate depot. 

See. Lieut. Charles F. Beattie, A.S. (Inf.), Brooks Field, 
to Second Div. Fort Sam Houston. 

Orders May 15, First Lieut. John H. Stokes, jr. A.S. 
amended to read Ordnance Dept. (Inf.). 

Orders May 13, Capt. Otto G. Trunk, A.S. amended to re- 
lieve Captain Trunk from assignment and duty Fourth Corps 
Area, Atlanta, effective arrival Lieut. Col. Charles H. Dan- 
forth, A.S. 

See. Lieut. Alexander George, A.S. (Cav.), from Air Service 
Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, upon expiration of 
leave of absence, to 3rd Cav., Fort Meyer, Va. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Hart Danforth, Inf. transferred to 
A.S. May 22nd, with rank July 1, 1920. 


Captain Eaker Leaves Mitchel Field 


At a farewell dinner and bridge at the Officer’s Club at 
Mitchel Field, N. Y., Capt. and Mrs. Ira C. Eaker, A.S., 
entertained twenty couples on the evening of May 31. Among 
the guests were Maj. and Mrs. C.-L. Chase, M.C., parents of 
Mrs. Eaker. 

Captain Eaker has been at Mitchel Field for two years and 
for over a year served as Adjutant at the Post. Recently 
he completed a course in contract law at Columbia University. 
Captain Eaker has been ordered to duty in the Office of the 
Chief of Air Service at Washington. 


New Designation of Flying Field 


The War Department has designated the flying field at Fort 
Crook, Nebr., as “Offutt Field” in honor of First Lieut. Jarvis 
Jenness Offutt, A.S., who died on Aug. 11, 1918, from in- 
juries received on same date while flying at Valheureux, 
France, and attached to the 56th Squadron, Royal Air Foree. 


Retirement of Master Sergeant Sauers 


Completing the allotted thirty years’ service, Master Ser- 
geant Birdie E. Sauers, A.S., stationed at Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., was placed on the retirement list on May 30 
last. Sergeant Sauers served actually 26 years, five months 
and three days, but due to foreign service received credit for 
three years, seven months and twenty days double time, 
making a total of 30 years and twenty-three days. During 
this period of service he was a non-commissioned officer for 
twenty-one years and, in addition, held a commission as 
Captain of Field Artillery for two years during the late war. 

First enlisting with the old light Battery F, 2nd Field Ar- 
tillery, Sept. 1, 1896, Sergeant Sauers served continuously 
with the U. S. Marine Corps, Ist Field Artillery, 6th Field 
Artillery, School of Fire, Fort Sill, Okla., Quartermaster 
Corps, Air Service School at Post Field, Fort Sill, and with 
his last organization, the 43rd School Squadron at Kelly 
Field. This soldier possesses eight discharges, all of which 
read “Character Excellent,” which bears out the fact that he 
was held in high esteem by all of his superiors. 

His loyalty, attention to. duty and his integrity throughout 
his service, together with his excellent record, should be an 
inspiration and an example for all of us. 
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Naval Air Orders 


Lieut. John H. Campman, det. Aircraft Sqn., Battle Fleet; 
to Naval Air Sta., San Diego, Calif. involving flying. 

Lt. (jg) Frederick W. Roberts, det.-Torp. and Bombing 
Plane Sqn. 1 Aireraft Sqns. Setng. Fleet; to U.S.S. Coneord 
involving flying. 

Lt. Comdr. Arthur H. Eddins, (SC), det. Naval Operating 
Base, Key West, Fla. to U.S.S. Langley. 

Lt. (jg) Richard A. Vollbrecht (SC), det. Naval Air Sta., 
Anacostia, D. C.; to Torp. and Bombing Plane Sqn., Aireraft 
Sqn. Setng. Fit. 


Movements of Aircraft Carriers 


The aireraft earrier Langley, instead of going around to the 
West Coast on July 1, will sail instead on Nov. 1. 





CALENDAR OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS . 
March 25. Start of the British World Flight, 
Southampton, England. 
April 6. Start of World Flight of the U. S. 
Army Air Service, Seattle. 

July 5-6. Zenith International Airplane Effci- 
ency Race, Paris, France. 

July 28. National Guard Air Meet, Miller 
Field, New Dorp, S. I, N. Y. 

August. “Tour de France des Avionnettes.”” 
International Round-France race for 
light airplanes. 

Oct. 24. International Air Races, incl. Pulitzer 
Trophy Race, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 24-25. Schneider Cup Race, Baltimore. 

Dec. 17. Twenty-first anniversary of the first 
successful airplane flight. 
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Four Seaplane Records Broken 


Four world seaplane records were broken on the night of 
June 22-23 in a Navy-Curtiss CS2 plane with Wright T3 
engine which was alternately piloted by Lieut. John D. Price, 
U.S.N. of the naval air station at Anacostia D. C. and Lieut. 
F. W. Wead, U.S.N. of the Bureau of Naval Aeronautics. 
The two pilots were in the air for 13 hr. 23 min., and on two 
occasions in the course of the flight they changed seats. 

The distance covered in 13 hr. 23 min., 1550 km. (963 mi.) 
breaks the record made at San Diego last year by a Douglas 
torpedo plane which covered 1275 km. in 11 hr. 18 min. 

In addition, Lieutenants Price and Wead broke the speed 
record for both the 500 and 1,000 km. distances, with an 
average of 73.41 mi./hr. against the record of 72 for the first 
and 74.27 mi./hr. against the record of 70.49 for the second. 
Moreover, the two naval officers made up a new 1,500 km. speed 
record of 74.17 mi./hr. 

Price and Wead left the water between the 
Alexandria, Va., at 12.10 p. m. on June 22. 
gal. of gasoline. 


air station and 


They carried 620 
Throughout the night the roar of the power- 
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ful Wright motor could be heard in Washington and vicinity. 
The small navigating lights on the upper wings were visible 
and searchlights played across the water. 

Shortly after 1 o’clock in the morning, when Lieutenant 
Price took the controls from Lieutenant Wead, and the plane 
was beginning a new lap the motor “cut out” and forced the 
pilot to make a landing. 

The darkness below was relieved only by lights on a barge 
anchored off Alexandria, Va., and it was for them that Lieu- 
tenant Price nosed the plane. . Without any wing headlights 
to flash upon the water Lieutenant Price brought the huge 
plane safely to the surface. 

The Navy Department’s investigation of the cause of the 
landing revealed that the flow of fuel to the engine was 
stopped. This was probably due to the failure of a fan driver 
pump on the wing of the plane which is used to force gasoline 
from an auxiliary tank. This has nothing to do with the 
engine, except to help supply it with gasoline when the main 
tank is empty. The Navy investigation also revealed that the 
engine was in perfect condition and could have remained in 
the air as long as the gas supply lasted. 





If you are one of the companies in your state having first 
class facilities for passenger carrying, pilots’ training and 
special flights, you should be represented in WHERE TO 
FLY each week. 


RATES ON APPLICATION 








CALIFORNIA 

Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 

and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 

construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 

rates for a limited time. 


MINNESOTA 


WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 


The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort 


Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 











CALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 


Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. 8. 


Airplane Supplies 
2856 Broadway 


Flying School 
Chicago 





MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 
ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 








NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Aerial Advertising, Photography, Passenger Carrying, and 
Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 











ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Hlinois 
Field. 


Mail Address-- 


Chicago, il. Write for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 





NEW YORE 
Curtiss Exhibition Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
Flying Fields—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla. Complete flying 
passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
Machines presented to students who take flying course. 
WRITE For BOOKLET 


. service including schools, aerial photo- 
graphy, 
point. 














ILLINOIS 


FLY THEM YOURSELF 
Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 
Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Flying Field, Chicago Air Park, 63rd and Cicero, Chicago, IIL 












ILLINOIS 


MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 














KANSAS 
AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 


Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying ee and Advanced Shop Course 
N. 7th & LINCOL LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
40 mi. han Kansas City on Victory Highway 








NEW YORE 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL 
Clifford Webster—lInstructor 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 








OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 
Flying School for students in Aviation. “Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 


Passenger Rides _STOW AVIATION FIELD Hangars 
Advertising Stop 53 Akron- — -Ravenna Supplies 
Phot h Car lin 6 mi. northeast 

otography §= Rt. 1, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. of Akron. 












OHIO 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

















MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 
NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 
OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bidg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 

















TEXAS 
SAN ASCs. AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
UNICIPAL FIELD 
South of a. between two Government Fields 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, aes, HANGARS 
City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 
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FARMAN 


SPORT PLANES 













—— 

















FOR THE PILOT OR SPORTSMAN WHO WISHES THE BEST 
Imported from France, where they are built to your order in the Largest Aircraft Factory in the World. 
1924 MODELS $4850.00 UP, DELIVERED PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTIC BUILDING WALLACE KELLETT CO. INC. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

















ATLANTIC AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Designers and manufacturers of Aircraft 


Contractors to the United States Government 





Fe 










Sole American licensees for FOKKER designs 


Teterboro, Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey 
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LEARN TO FLY 


The flying school of the Robertson Aircraft Corporation is one of 
the oldest and best known in the United States. All of the instruc- 
tors are ex-army aviators with wide experience and our equipment 
is the best that money can buy. The flying field is approximately 
six miles from the city of St. Louis and is easily accessible by 
railroad, street car and hard surfaced roads. It is the largest and 
best privately owned field in the country and the International Air 
Races of 1923 were held here. 


Our course includes thorough flying training as well as complete 
instruction in the over-haul, care and maintenance of both the air- 
plane and motor. Every graduate of our scheol is guaranteed to 
qualify for a pilot’s license. The tuition is $225 and may be ap 
plied on the purchase price of amy airplane the student might select. 


ROOM AND BOARD ON THE FIELD 


AIRPLANES 


$450—$3500 INCLUDING INSTRUCTIONS 


We have approximately forty-five airplanes ready for immediate 
delivery. Flivvers, Scouts, Jernies, Canucks, three, four and five 
place Standards, four, five and six place cabin ships with Liberty 450 
hp. motors. We are one of the largest supply houses in the country 
and carry a complete line of spare parts for all airplanes and all 
motors including Hispano-Suiza, Curtiss OX5 and OXX6, Liberty, 
Lawrence, Sturtevant anid LeRhone motors. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
WIRE US YOUR ORDERS 24 HOUR SERVICE 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 


BARGAIN SALE 


(TEN DAYS ONLY) 
LINEN, grade A Irish, guaranteed, less than 


100 yds. per yd. .95c 

(in lots of 100 yds. or over per yd. .79c 
TAPE, 2'4 in. pincked, new per yd. .06c 
SHOCK CORD, |4 in. new guaranteed, under 

100 ft. per ft.  .20c 

(in lots of 100 ft. or over per ft. .18c 
DOPE, nitrate, newstock, concentrated, 10 gal. can per gal. 2.00 

(fifty gallon drums each 90.00 
NEW OX5 PROPELLERS, Canadian make, each 5.50 

— SHIPS — 

T.M. Scouts, new, complete without motor, in crates, each 300.00 
T.M. Scouts, used not over 8 hrs. without motor 285.00 
Used Jennies, serviceable 500.00 
Canucks, newly covered, fine shape 800.00 
Laird Swallow, excellent condition, motor & ship 1600.00 
Swallow 1924, used total of 6 hrs. 2600.00 
DH9-4 placed wings recovered with linen, without motor 450.00 

(with Renault 300 H.P. motor 975.00 


S.V.A. type No. 9 two placed dual control, wonderful 
job with new overhauled Liberty 6 motor, set 
up and test flown 1275.00 


All quotations subject to prior sale. 


All goods F.O.B. Forest Park, Ill. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW PRICE LIST OF 
AERONAUTICAL SUPPLIES. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT (0. 


818 DesPlaines Ave. Forest Park, Ill. 

















PLYWOOD 


Water Resistant Panels 
Made According to 


Government Specifications 
Any Size or Thickness 


New Jersey Veneer Co. 


Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 














BALL 
BEARINGS 


The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principle 


oKF 


INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


165 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





SKAYEF HESS-BRIGHT 


QUICK 


For limited time only we offer subject to prior sale 


NEW STANDARDS “J1” $300.00 


Without Motor. Otherwise Complete 
IN ORIGINAL CRATES, LOWER LONGERONS 
NEED REPLACING. 
SAME PLANE AS ABOVE WITH 
LONGERONS REPLACED $400.00 


CANUCKS and JENNIES 


in excellent condition, 


complete with motor ................ $500.00 
F.O.B. DALLAS 





Don’t write, wire 50 per cent deposit and we will hold 
for you 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD ANGLUM, MO. 
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Trade Mark 


For Human 
Locomotion 


N the “Outline of History”, H. G. 

Wells writes that “by 1909 the aero- 
plane was available for human _loco- 
motion.” It is an interesting coincidence 
that since 1909 exactly, The Glenn L. 
Martin Company has been building qual- 
ity aircraft. 


Without discounting the vital importance 
of airplanes in military and strictly govern- 
mental ‘use, it seems certain that man’s 
most useful exploitation of the air is des- 
tined to be as a medium for his own 
transportation in commerce and industry. 


With this end in view, Martin Margins 
of Safety have not only been maintained 
since 1909 at an unusually high point, 
but are being steadily advanced today 
to new standards. Martin engineering 
practice is an ever-growing power for the 
improvement of human locomotion. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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Aeronautical 
Instruments 


LOOK THIS LIST OVER CAREFULLY 


Higher prices maybe; lower prices never 


as 


The last of the Government surplus instru- 


ments. BUY NOW 

PART NO. DESCRIPTION. PRICE. 
2604 Air or gas pressure gauge 0 to 6 lbs. 2.00 
2651 Altimeter Tycos 5” luminus face 15000 ft. 3.00 
2654 Altimeter Schneider 3” Iuminus face 25000 ft. 10.00 
2611 Banking Indicator Elliot bubble type 0 to 20° 2.00 
2621 *Clocks 8-day rim wind luminus face 10.50 
2618 Compass Durkee vertical type 15.00 
2619 Compass Taylor pocket watch type 1.50 
2690 Motor meter Boyce 16 ft. tube 2” non-luminus 

face 10.00 
2692 Motor meter Boyce 40 ft. tube 3” luminus face 

centigrade 10.00 
2693 Motor meter Boyce 20 ft. tube 4” face luminus 

centigrade 10.00 
2644 Tachometer NCR 0 to 2500 RPM luminus dial 10.00 


2642 Tachometer Jones 500 to 2500 RPM luminus dial 10.09 
2643 Tachometer Johns-Manville 500 to 2500 luminus dial 7.50 


2645 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 1000 RPM luminus dial 5.00 
2649 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 2000 RPM non luminus dial 5.00 
2647 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 2400 RPM luminus dial 7.59 
2648 Tachemeter Jaeger 0 to 3000 RPM luminus dial 7.50 
2667 Shaft and cable to fit-above tachometers 28” 2.50 
2671 Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 42” 2.50 
2672 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 6 ft. 5.00 
2673 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 7!/2 ft.. 6.00 
2668 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 9 ft. 7.50 
2669 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 10 ft. 8.00 


2683 *Adapter to use above shaft on Warner drive, straight 2.50 
2681 - Adapter to use above shaft on Warner drive, 1 to 2 3.00 


2684 *Adapter to use above shaft on Jaeger tachometers 1.50 

2630 *Oil gauges 234” luminus face 0 to 120 Ibs. 4.50 

2635 Dixie two magneto switch 4.00 

2637 *Berling single magneto switch Aluminum new type 4.00 

NOTE: Articles with star (*) are new manufactured 
stock. 


USED INSTRUMENTS 


2602 Air gauge 0 to 5 or 10 lbs. 134” non-luminus face 1.00 


2651 Altimeter Tycos 5” luminus face 0 to 15000 ft. 1.00 
2650 Altimeter Taylor 3!/7” luminus face 0 to 25000 ft. 3.00 
2612 Banking indicator Sperry 24” face round type 2.00 
2696 Air Speed indicator Bristol 40 to 150 MPH 5.00 
2697 Air Speed indicator NCR 40 to 160 MPH 5.00 
2698 Air Speed indicator Foxoloro 30 to 120 MPH 5.00 
2685 Petot head for NCR new 3.50 
2686 Venturi tube for Bristol or Foxoboro new 5.00 
2687 Venturi tube for Badin French type double throat 1.00 
2688 Venturi tube for Jaeger French type single throat 1.00 

170 Copper tubing | /8” !6 ft. lengths per foot 15 

172 Copper tubing 14” 12 ft. lengths per foot 5 
2615 Compass General Electric vertical Army type 10.00 
2618 Compass RAF mark 11 5.00 


2657 Tachometer Van Sicklen luminus dial 0 to 2500 RPM 10.00 


White for our complete list of used in- 
struments for experimental work, consisting 
of gas gauges, tachometers, altimeters, etc. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Ten Boeing 


Auction Sale Lae vo 


NEW IN ORIGINAL CRATES WITH MOTORS AND 
SELF STARTERS 


Excellent chance to secure planes for passenger service flying or 
individual pleasure trips. 

Planes can be converted into land or water machines or water 
scooters to travel fifty to sixty miles per hour without the wings. 
Above to be sold to the highest bidder -on Saturday, July 12th, 
1924 at 2 P.M. Daylight Saving Time at The Elasticap Warehouse, 
llth & Hudson Streets, Hoboken, N. J. to satisfy freight and 
warehouse charges. The highest bidder to have the right to take 
one or all. , 

Inspection of planes can be made until date of sale. Immediate 
offers accepted. For further information communicate with. 


A. T. BRUCE 


1115 HUDSON STREET, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
PHONE: HOBOKEN-7083 











FOR SALE 
NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 


Original Crates - - - Less Motor 


NEW HAMMONDSPORT CURTISS OXX6— 
100 H. P. MOTORS 
Original Crates - - Compiete 


LARGE STOCK OF CURTISS OX5 & 
OXX6 MOTOR SPARES 


At less than average prices 
LIBERTY MOTORS NEW & USED 
NAVY TYPE 
AC Spark Plugs Fabric 
Save Money—Write or Wire for List and Prices 


SOUTHLAND JOBBING HOUSE 
NORFOLK, VA. 
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Upward of 5,000 gallons 
of Jeffery’s Patent 
Waterproof Liquid Glue 





manufacturers of sea- 
planes having govern- 
ment contracts. 


, Warenpn oof lil ts Ky snaw Be 
LIQUID GLUBIE meen 
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L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 
152 Kneeland Street 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 






































The Weekly Issue of AVIATION 
That You Miss 


because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the article, 
news story, picture or advertisement which you should have used 
with profit. 


If you are a Service or a civilian flier AVIATION is an 
indispensable adjunct to your calling, because in each weekly issue 
it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears 


in any monthly; and, more important, it is NEWS when it 
appears in AVIATION. 


AVIATION 


The Oldest American The Only American 
Aircraft Magazine Aircraft Weekly 



























DOPES 


PIGMENTED 
VARNISHES 


>FFFANINE 


Reg. Trade Mark 


DOPES 
ENAMELS 


MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 











\SZe 


used all over the world 


Fitted to the winners of the following: Gordon Bennett Cup; Deutsch Cup, 1921; Circuit of 
Brescia; The Aerial Derby; Deutsch Cup, 1922; The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
Cup; Zenith Cup, 1923; Lamblin Cup; French Grand Prize for Transport Airplanes, 1923; 
Latest World’s Altitude Record, Airplanes and Seaplanes, etc. 
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be 


/ trut radiator 
*horizontal radiator 




















on more than 10,000 aircraft 


For particulars apply to 


36, BOULEVARD BOURDON, 


ETABLISSEMENT S LAMBLIN NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE, FRANCE 
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WIRE FOR AIRCRAFT | 


Y our life depends 


upon it 








JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


Send for 


TRENTON, N. J. Catalog A484 
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Life Pack or 
Exhibition. 
Instantaneous 
action in 
opening. 


Easy riding. 


Dependable at 

~ all times 
under all 
conditions. 


Patented 1921 


Write for literature and prices. 





Hardin Parachute Co., Inc. 


1706 Queen Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Anzani Aircraft Motors 





3-CYLINDER 30-35 H.P. 


Other 1924 Types from 10 to 120 H.P. for commercial air- 
planes and moto-aviettes. 


EXCLUSIVE AMERICAN AGENT 


WALLACE KELLETT CO. INC. 


Atlantic Building Philadelphia. 
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K-LFUELSYSTEM 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 1S SPEAR STREET 





WING COVERING 
TO ARMY, NAVY OR AIR MAIL SPECIFICATIONS 


FABRIC DOPE TAPE CORD 


Wing covers made to order from drawings or for any standard 
make ship. 


ENDOM AERO COVERING CORP 


HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, N. J. 








AM 


PROPELLERS FOR LIGHT PLANES. 
Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 











LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 














—PETREL MODEL FIVE—- 


—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires— 


—Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 
Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


Exceptional Quality in 
material, workmanship 
and design. 





THE G & 0 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 











EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 


and 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 
In original crates 
AND MF BOATS 
VERY REASONABLE PRICES 


GULF COAST AIRLINE 
515 Whitney-Central Bldg. New Orleans, La. 

















New SEAGULLS $2600.00, New K6 ORIOLES $2200.00, New 
JN4Ds $1000.00, STANDARD without motor $600.00, Used 
STANDARD K6 three-seater $1500.00, Used JN4Ds $400.00 and 
up, Used OX5 motors $50.00 and up, New OX5 motors $175.00, 
Used K6 motors $250.00 and up, New K6 motors $1000.00. 


Before purchasing spare parts get our prices. 


G. S. IRELAND 


CURTISS FLYING FIELD 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 
American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 


Baltimore, Maryland 

























SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT: 


ACETATE DOPE .75 per gal. 

ASSEMBLED LANDING GEARS $15.00 each. 
CABLE, BUCKLES AND SHACKLES ATTACHED .2s5 per lb. 
KHAKI TAN EGG SHELL METAL PRIMER $1.25 per gal. 
GREEN BROWN WING ENAMEL $1.25 per gal. 
DOPE PROOF PAINT THINNER .7s per gal. 
EBONY STAIN .85 per gal. 


ALTMAN PURCHASING SYNDICATE 
2200 ELMWOOD AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Army Surplus Airplanes and Supplies 
Standard Ji—-OXs, OXX6, and Hispano 150 motored, $750. 
Curtiss JN4D—OXs motored, new and used, $400. Avro and 
Thomas Morse Scouts, new and used 
Motors, Hispano 150, Hispano 220, Curtiss OXs5 and OxX6. 
Wings, single or sets—Standard, Curtiss JN4, or Canuck. 
Special bargain tail units; Curtiss JN4 and Canuck rudders, $4. 
Propellers, parts, dope, linen, tires, wheels, tubes—-immediate ship- 
ment. Resistal goggles, $3; special price larger orders. 
Price List on Request : 
Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF AIRPLANES 


Sopwith Camels, Snipe, Martinside F4, Avros, DH6s, Standard J-1, 
JN4Ds, Canucks, Bristol-Fighters, TM Scouts, Thomas-Morse side 
by side dual control, Thomas D5, Boeing sea and land planes, 
5 place LWF, Nieuport-Macchi land plane (sport), Curtiss, Hisso, 
Clerget, LeRhone motors and spares. 


CHAMBERLIN -ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 








OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT WORKS 


4269 N. Narragansett Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Dope, Nitrate, freshly compounded, $2.50 gal. Dope, Acetate, 

excellent grade, $2.50 gal. Spar varnish, highest grade, none 

better, $5.00 gal. Linen, 75c yd. High grade cotton, 60c yd. 

Fresh made shock cord, 15c ft. Metric spark plugs, 25c ea. 

Resistal goggles, $3.00. OX5, overhauled, $125.00. OX5 parts. 
Spruce, aluminum, steel, plywood. 


Everything for any aircraft. State specific needs. 
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MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


OX5 STANDARDS — $575.00 


READY FOR DELIVERY: ASSEMBLED & TEST-FLOWN 

STANDARD J-1 WINGS, CURTISS & LAWRENCE ENGINES; 

COMPLETE STOCK OXS PARTS, RADIATORS & ACCESSORIES 
— WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS — 


TIPS & SMITH 


P. O. Box 153 (1505 Washington Ave.) HOUSTON, TEXAS 








COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 
THAT ARE PAYING PROPOSITIONS 
Three and five place machines 
Hiso motors and parts. Standard parts and equipment. 
Write for catalog. 


LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 


ASSEMBLIES, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS ARE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 
ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHNSON -MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 








SAVE MONEY 


F5L and HI16 flying boats. HS2L flying boats. MF flying 
boats $800. up. Aeromarine flying boats $700. up. Liberty 
motors $700. up. Curtiss motors $75. up. Propellers $5. up.. 
Panels $20. up. Spare parts. Write or wire 


THE AIRPLANE AND MOTOR SUPPLY CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


For sale, JND with OX5 motors, in good shape, Canuck, 
brand new, ready to fly away, $800.00. 





Flying classes every month. All kinds of repair work 
done, reasonable. Aero photographs anywhere East. 


DR. L. GREENEBAUM, 
455 Saratoga Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Field Superintendent, 
Russell W. Simpson, 
Westbury, L. I. 











AIRPLANES, MOTORS, 
ALL TYPES, PARTS AND SUPPLIES 
SAN ANTONIO AIRWAYS, INC. 


509 NAVARRO STREET, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 








Immediate shipment from stock on hand. 


FOREIGN AIRPLANE ENGINES 


LOW PRICES 
BOD DOME ccicccccoscccccccccecsesecosesecs 220-30 H.P.. .$450 


ED, n.-0s ob00. 6006440260660 66b5400 160 H.P... 400 
BE Ev. 8 00.06.00 00405400600000008060 ED Es. Ce 
oak bd wee eae wee ase aeare 250 H.P... 850 
ED. 9: 4:0:0.45.046-4:60 65068480 00000 800 H.P... 600 


Oomplete stock of parte for these motors 
DETROIT MARINE-AERO ENGINE CO. 
409 Connecticut Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 








EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN—Brand new Liberty motor, 
low compression. Never run off test stand. Bears Govern- 
ment acceptance tag. $1300, f.o.b. New York City. High 
compression cylinders, $125. extra. Box 290, AVIATION. 





Canuck Training Plane. All new linen covering with 20 
gallon extra center section tank. Plane almost new never ex- 
posed to weather. For immediate sale $1250. Johnson Air- 
plane & Supply Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Standard 150 Hisso new paint Al condition; 
Jennie OX5 flying every day, good shape, needs paint; Jennie 
(XX2 new paint reconditioned. Also 150 Hisso and two OX5 
motors. J. B. Black, 17 North Park, Helena, Mont. 


REAL BARGAINS: One new standard equipped with 220 
hp. Hispano Motor $1600. One Hispano standard 150 hp. 
flown 23 hours $1400. One new JN4D flown less than ten 
hours $800. Ships are all ready to fly away. J. Warren 
Smith, 13 East Water St., Delaware, Ohio. 











Airplanes at bargain prices. Largest stock on Pacific Coast. 
Jennies, Orioles, Boats, Standards, ete., $400 up. Parts. 
Olive green enamel, 5 gal. $20., 10 for $30. C. O. Prest, 
Riverside Co., Arlington, Calif. 





Complete Jennie fuselage, new linen, $75. OX5 motor with 
propeller, $135. Upper left wing, $25. Complete tail as- 
sembly, $25. Ailerons, $10. Wing struts, $1. Bosch Booster 
magneto, $10. Zenith carburetor, $10. D. F. Shinn, Elgin, 
Kansas. 





WANTED to buy Laird-Swallow, good one, slightly cracked, 
write best price and condition. L. Enzminges, 317 So. 
Syéamore, North Platte, Neb. 





FOR SALE: 39 B. Aeromarine, land or seaplane. Have 
landing gear and pontoon. <A present three-place land plane, 
less than 10 hours. Will demonstrate near Boston. $1000.00. 
Box 293, Aviation. 








Pilot wants position. Fly all types. Flown in fifteen 
states. Seven years flying experience. Two years overseas. 
Mas good resort proposition for owner of Waco. Walter J. 
Shaffer, Dauphin, Pa. 





WANTED—Aeronautieal engineer, also men who want to 
learn aviation from actual experience in shops. Those who 
ean qualify will be given positions in our shops. We build 
all metal variable camber airplanes, the last word in airplane 
design. Don’t come, write for particulars. This is not a 
school. Address: International Airways, Ltd., 1 Ouellette 
Ave., Windsor, Ontario. 
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A BOOK WHICH YOU ALWAYS HAVE WANTED 


Numerous readers of AVIATION have from time to time asked to be referred to a book 
which would give them an up-to-date review of the historical development of aeronautics. 
Until the publication of 


A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS 


we have been unable to refer readers to such a book because there was none. 


Now we can do so and save you money. 
A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is an accurate record of flight from the earliest legends 


down to the close of 1920. It is a thrilling narrative because it describes in simple language man’s 
greatest conquest, with many accounts in the exact words of the pioneers themselves. Its 521 pages, 
profusely illustrated with original photographs and drawings, comprise 


THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE ART AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
AERONAUTICS, both heavier and lighter than air. 


The authors, E. C. Vivian, formerly editor of the Bnitish publication “Flying,” and Lieut. Col. 
W. Lockwood Marsh, Secretary of the Royal Aeronautical Society, are recognized throughout the aero- 
nautical world as authorities on the subject. 

Voluminous chapters are devoted to the magnificent American contribution to flight in accounts 
of the experiments and achievements of the Wright Brothers and other pioneer Americans. 

The development of the internal combustion engine is thoroughly covered in not too technical form 
for the general reader, yet with an accuracy and understanding which will be appreciated by the engine 
expert. 

Beside a comprehensive index, there is an excellent bibliography on the recognized reference and 
technical works on the varied branches of aeronautics. 

The following section and chapter headings will indicate the great store of valuable information 
which the book contains: 





Part 1—The Evolution of the Aeroplane London to Manchester Santos-Dumont 

The Period of Legend A Summary to 1911 The Military Dirigible 

E ate sceaiaeiilatmaad ae A Summary—to 1914 British Airship Design 

i Manatee Ginalienlteanie Walker The War Period—1 The Airship Commercially 

on e4 - no it The War Period—11 Kite Balloons 

The as ogee Century Reconstruction 

Wenham, Le Bris, and some others 019-1926 > — - 

The Age of the Giants 1919-1921 Part IV—Engine Development 
Lilienthal and Pilcher Part 11—1903-1920: Progress in Design The Vertical Type 

American Gliding Experiments The Beginners The Vee Type 

Not Proven Multiplicity of Ideas The Radial Type 

Samue! Pierpoint Langley Progress on Standardised Lines The Rotary Type 

The Wright Brothers The War Period The Horizontally-opposed Engine 
The First Years of Conquest . The Two-Stroke Cycle Engine 
First Fliers in England Part 111—Aerostatics Engines of the War Period 
Rheims, and after Beginnings Appendices 

The Channel Crossing The First Dirigibles A short Biblicgraphy of Aeronautics 


The retail price of A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is Six Dollars, but this is 
OUR MONEY SAVING OFFER 


We will send you the book, postage paid, and enter your subscription to AVIATION for one year 
(52 issues) for $6.00 (Canada $6.50, Foreign $7.00). In a word you will secure this most valu- 
able historic work and a Four dollar subscription to America’s leading aeronautical magazine and the only 


weekly for the price of the book alone. 
This is a special offer which will expire with our present limited supply of A HISTORY OF 


AERONAUTICS. Use the coupon now to reserve your copy. 
AVIATION 





AVIATION 
225 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW - YORK 


For the enclosed Six Dollars (Canada $6.50, Foreign $7.00), send me postpaid a copy of A 
HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS and enter my subscription to AVIATION (52 issues). 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 














The opening of the through service of the Air 
Mail this week marks the rounding of another pylon 
in the progress of world aeronautics. American 
aviation has had to watch with envious eyes the 
growth of the European air routes under govern- 
mental subsidies. But when forced to explain why 
the United States lagged behind, the work of the 
Air Mail has always afforded a convenient retreat 
to use to rest secure from criticism. It is the one 
great contribution that we have made to the world’s 
commercial aviation and its real possibilities have 
probably yet to be interpreted in international 
terms. 

Entirely aside from the value of the night flying 
in its air mail utilization, it will be evident what 
it will do for aeronautics all over the world. More 
and more, nighttime is coming to have a value in 
commerce which is directly related to the move- 
ment of goods and the exchange of communication. 
The day is the time of preparation, the night the 
period of movement. So, when the experimental 
stage of night flying has been reduced to ordinary 
practice, we think it is safe to predict that the 
airplane may then come into its own as a com- 
mercial carrier that can compete in service as well 
as excel in speed the present transportation 


methods. 


% % * * 


Occasionally, a visitor to, the office brings a 
touch of color to the otherwise drab routine of 
publishing activities. Such a visit was made last 
week by “General’’? Dean I. Lamb, who during 
the war contributed so many interesting articles on 
military aeronautics to our Aircraft Journal which 
was later merged with AVIATION. Lamb is a real 
Soldier of Fortune of the Air. His latest exploits 
in Central and South America are as romantic as 
Richard Harding Davis’ fiction. Not only has he 
fought in the air for the government but he has, 
when things were dull, joined the Revolutionists 
and gained more thrills. Lamb, it may be inter- 
esting to recall, was one of the Americans who 
joined the British Royal Air Force during the war 
and became an Ace, having eight official victories 
to his credit. When the war was over, Lamb 
sought new fields for his flying skill and having 


had experience in Mexico and Central America 
he spent four years there, only returning home last 
week with his moving picture ‘“Generals’’ “*Col- 
onels’’ and other titles tacked on to his perfectly 
good record. 


+ * % * 


Lamb’s soldier of fortune quest has flown him 
in Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Ecuador, Peru, the Argen- 
tine and Brazil. He was the whole air force of 
Honduras for a time, dropping - on the incipient 
revolutionists bombs where they could do the 
most good. Once a report was circulated that he 
was releasing 1000 pound gas bombs when as a 
matter of fact they were little 20 pound Hales. 
Natives, frightened into the belief that they had 
been gassed rather than scared went to the hos- 
pitals for treatment. When asked how many 
revolutionary disorders he took part in, Lamb 
naively replied that he didn’t carry an adding ma- 
chine, but revolutions averaged about one every 
four months. 

In 1921 he made the first flight across Central 
America from San Pedro Sula to Tegucigalpa, 
the capital of Honduras. It took him an hour and 
twenty-three minutes, most of the time being spent 
in climbing over the range of mountains of 11,000 
feet altitude. 


% ¥ * % 


He flew a Bristol Fighter with a 300 Hisso 
in the revolution in Nicaragua. Dressed as a bare 
footed peon he tried to “capture” one of the gov- 
ernment planes, but was only able to deprive them 
of a machine gun. In the battle of Poncho Verde 
in Rio Grande do Sul between the revolutionists 
and the state troops he commanded the machine 
gun outfit, receiving a souvenir in the thigh. One 
time he came near selling a seaplane to a sports- 
man who wanted to use it on Lake Titicaca, which 
lies at an elevation of 12,000 feet. But rising 
from a lake at this heighth was probably more than 
he thought was even practicable. It is refreshing 


to hear of these experiences which we usually oviy 


believe are portrayed in the movies or in fiction.— 


L.D.G. 
































on HROUGH the entire history 
of aviation over a period of 
20 years the Wright organization 
has maintained its high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly 
built upon extensive research and 
intelligent engineering develop- 
ment, although its experience in- 
cludes the manufacture of aero- 
nautical equipment in extremely 
large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever 
mindful of its first achievement— 
the art of flying—continues to 
contribute each year its best abil- 
ity and engineering experience to 
the advancement of flying. 
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Aeronautical 
Instruments 


LOOK THIS LIST OVER CAREFULLY 
Higher prices maybe; lower prices never 


ee 





The last of the Government surplus instru- 
ments. BUY NOW 


PART NO. DESCRIPTION. 

2604 Air or gas pressure gauge 0 to 6 lbs. 

2651 Altimeter Tycos 5” luminus face 15000 ft. 

2654 Altimeter Schneider 3” Iuminus face 25000 ft. 

2611 Banking Indicator Elliot bubble type 0 to 20° 

2621 *Clecks 8-day rim wind luminus face 

Trade Mark 2618 Compass Durkee vertical type 

2619 Compass Taylor pocket watch type 

2690 Motor meter Boyce 16 ft. tube 2” non-luminus 
face 

2692 Motor meter Boyce 40 ft. tube 3” luminus face 
centigrade 


2693 Motor meter Boyce 20 ft. tube 4” face luminus 
ac O t centigrade 

2644 Tachometer NCR 0 to 2500 RPM luminus dial 
2642 Tachometer Jones 500 to 2500 RPM luminus dial 
2643 Tachometer Johns-Manville 500 to 2500 luminus dial 
2645 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 1000 RPM luminus dial 5.00 
2649 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 2000 RPM non luminus dial 5.00 
2647 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 2400 RPM luminus dial 7.50 
T is comparatively easy to demonstrate 2648 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 3000 RPM luminus dial 7.50 


2667 Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 28” 2.50 
to the layman the remarkable advances 2671 Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 42” 2.50 


being made in the conquest of the alr. 2672 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 6 ft. 5.00 


. . : 2673 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 7!/y ft.. 6.00 
It is being done every day. Incredible 2668 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 9 ft. 7.50 


records of speed, altitude flights to the 2669 *Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 10 ft. 8.00 
“1: : : a 2683 *Adapter to use above shaft on Warner drive, straight 2.50 
ceiling-of-the-world, fascinating exhibi 2681 Adapter to use above shaft on Warner drive, | to 2 3.00 
tions of sky-writing, marvelous examples 2684 *Adapter to use above shaft on Jaeger tachometers 1.50 
: a. 2630 *Oil gauges 234” luminus face 0 to 120 lbs. 4.50 

of aerial photography--countless incidents | a Mee ee po 


of the most dramatic quality are impress- 2637 *Berling single magneto switch Aluminum new type 4.00 


ing upon the public the bewildering extent | NOTE: Articles with star (*), are new manufactured 
of the airplane’s potential utility. | ry 


USED INSTRUMENTS 


; ; ' PR c a 
To dramatize the power of engineering Altimeter Tycor 5” laminas face 0 to 15000 fe, 1.00 
which stands back of it all is far more Altimeter Taylor 31” luminus face 0 to 25000 ft. 3.00 
dificult. The infinite pains of manu- Banking indicator Sperry 2/4” face round type 2.00 
. . Air Speed indicator Bristol 40 to 150 MPH 5.00 
facturing to micrometer measurements Air Speed indicator NCR 40 to 160 MPH 5.00 
become interesting only in sensational Air Speed indicator Foxohoro 30 to 120 MPH 5.00 
: me : Petot head for NCR new 3.50 
demonstrations of the precision they in- Venturi tube for Bristol or Foxoboro new 5.00 
sure. Since 1909, engineering design and ie ee o — So 
; . é enturi tube for Jaeger French type single throa d 
shop practice in the Martin plant have Copper tubing 1/8” !6 ft. lengths per foot 15 
t ished standards t j stry -- Copper tubing 14” 12 ft. lengths per foot Bt 
“ oe 7 f : for he indu ‘ ry Compass General Electric vertical Army type 10.00 
standards of ever increasing perfection. Comes CAE icnck ti 5.00 
Tachometer Van Sicklen luminus dial 0 to 2500 RPM 10.00 











Write for our complete list of used in- 
struments for experimental work, consisting 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY of gas gauges, tachometers, altimeters, etc. 
CLEVELAND 


Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 JOHNSON AIRP LANE & SUPP LY C0. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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BARGAIN SALE QUICK 


LINEN, grade A Irish, guaranteed, less than 








100 yds. per yd. .95¢ For limited time only we offer subject to prior sale 
(in lots of 100 yds. or over per yd. 79 
TAPE, 2! in. pincked, new per yd. 06c 
SHOCK CORD, 14 in. new guaranteed, under i NEW STANDARDS a $300.00 
100 ft. per ft. . 
(in lots of 100 ft. or over per ft. .18c Without Motor. Otherwise Complete 
DOPE, nitrate, newstock, concentrated, 10 gal. can per gal. 2.00 
(fifty gallon drums each 90.00 IN ORIGINAL CRATES, LOWER LONGERONS 
NEW OX5 PROPELLERS, Canadian make, each 5.50 NEED REPLACING. 
— SHIPS — 
T.M. Scouts, new, complete without motor, in crates, each 300.00 SAME PLANE AS ABOVE WITH 
T.M. Scouts, used not over 8 hrs. without rotor 285.00 LONGERONS REPLACED $400.00 
Used Jennies, serviceable 500.00 
— newly covered, fine shape m a —= 
.aird Swallow, excellent condition, motor & ship A 
Swallow 1924, used total of 6 hrs. 2600.00 CANUCKS and JENNIES 


DH9-4 placed, Wings recovered with linen, without motor 450. 


(with Renault 300 H.P. motor 975.00 in excellent condition 

S.V.A. type No. 9 two placed dual control, wonderful ” . 
job with new overhauled Liberty 6 motor, set complete with motor ..............-- $500.00 ~ 
up and test flown 1275.00 F.0.B. DALLAS 





All quotations subject to prior sale. 


All goods F.O.B. Forest Park, Ill. Don’t write, wire 50 per cent deposit and we will hold 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW PRICE LIST OF for you 
AERONAUTICAL SUPPLIES. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


8:8 DesPlaines Ave. Forest Park, ii. ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD ANGLUM, MO. 


— 
— 
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T HROUGH the entire history of avi- 
ation over a period of 20 years the 
Wright organization has maintained its 
high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly built 
upon extensive research and intelligent 
engineering development, although its 
experience includes the manufacture 
of aeronautical equipment in extreme- 
ly large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever mind- 
ful of its first achievement—the art of 
flying —continues to contribute each 
year its best ability and engineering ex- 
perience to the advancement of flying. 
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Great Aviation Progress 


HE three great achievements of the past few weeks in 
T aviation have been a new inspiration to those whose 
spirits were somewhat below par and who needed some stim- 
ulant to kindle their faith in the ultimate triumph of aviation. 

The suceessful inauguration of the through going trans- 
continental service of the Air Mail is so full of possibilities 
for the future that it is perhaps better to speak of them at 
this time with reserve. In dealing with a public service of 
this kind, some small or large interference with the regular 
operation might have an effect much broader than would be 
warranted by the incident itself. With the fullest recogni- 
tion of the vast field that this test has opened for aircraft, 
and with an equally intimate acquaintance with the limita- 
tions under which any new experiment of this kind is made, 


it is appropriate to simply express our congratulations to 


the Air Mail Service for the foresight of those in charge of 
the organization and for the efficient manner in which the 
whole operation was carried through. 

The transcontinental Dawn to Dusk flight of Lieutenant 
Maughan’s shows once more the determination of the Amer- 
ican pilot and constructor to lead the world in speed, distance 
and reliability. Lieutenant Maughan’s return trip to Mitchel 
Field makes his accomplishment not only a record flight in 
one direction but a record round trip as well, indicating the 
serviceability of the new Curtiss pursuit plane and the pilot’s 
faith in this ship. The Dawn to Dusk flight, together with 
Lieutenant Maughan’s previous speed records, stamps this 
Army flier as one of the premier pilots of the world. 

The continued satisfactory progress of the American round 
the world flight is the third encouraging ‘aeronautical event 
that is to be eredited to the past month. Now that our three 
world fliers have India behind them, their flying will be over 
much easier ground and in more favorable climatic conditions. 
Without mishap these skilful and tireless pilots should soon 
be ready for the last uncertain factor of their great venture— 
the hop across the Atlantic by way of Iceland and Greenland. 
With an even break of luck—all a pilot asks for in the 
air—they will once more greet native shores in August and 
they may rest assured that the American people will give them 
a welcome worthy of their great achievement. 





Is This “The Matter” ? 


Wr has not been asked the question “What is the 
matter with aviation people? They all seem to be 
fighting each other and ‘knocking’ everything new.” The 
answer to this is so evident to the detached observer that it 
is difficult to see why it should be asked repeatedly and so 
continuously. 

Two or three questions might develop the real trouble. If 
everyone in the aviation field had to answer the following 
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questions before his opinion were taken seriously there might 
be less of the opinionated expressions of criticism that are 
heard so generally. Try the questions as a test. 

How many hours have you been in the air ? 

What are you doing to promote commercial aviation ? 

Do you make or expect to make money out of aviation ? 

What publicity are you getting out of aviation ? 

If the real amount of flying that has been done by many 
of those who are the loudest in proclaiming the importance of 
aviation were known, much of their importance would shrink 
perceptably. . 

How anyone in aviation cannot take a personal interest in 
encouraging the commercial pilot, the pioneer in the new air 
transportation development, is beyond comprehension, yet it 
has become a popular attitude in some circles to depreciate 
the pilot and his work—just because his equipment is obsolete 
and he is financially embarrassed owing to the tenacity with 
which he stays in the flying game. 

There are many people who are interested in aviation and 
who take prominent part in all affairs that wish it to appear 
on the surface that they are patriots or far seeing enthusiasts 
whereas their main objective is to make money either now or 
in the future out of their interest. 

And finally, and perhaps more important, is the publicity 
attraction of aviation. 

So, “the matter” seems to be that the people who seem to 
take the most active interest in aeronautical movements are 
more interested in exploitation than in flying itself. 





A Plea for Sanity 


VIATION has for some time been endeavoring to give 
A its readers all the news of interest from the principal 
flying centers of the United States. How far we have suc- 
ceeded in this endeavor may be seen from the numerous re- 
ports our volunteer correspondents contribute at fairly 
frequent intervals, and which are printed in the department 
“Airports and Airways.” It is generally admitted that these 
reports interest all who are concerned with the civil side of 
flying. 

But in this connection it has become necessary to state a 
few plain and unpleasant truths. There are a few flying 
centers—not the least important of them, either—where it 
seems impossible to keep a correspondent on good terms with 
all concerned. Politics, personal jealousy, or whatever it is, 
have brought about a situation where it appears that a cor- 
respondent is actually refused information by one party if 
he mentions the activities of another party. 

This situation strikes us as highly ludicrous. It is like a 
man trying to spite his face by evtting off his nose. We can 
but make a plea for sanity and hope that those concerned 
will return to a fairer comprehension of matters. Until then 
we shall print the news items our volunteer correspondents 
contribute, and ignore those who wish to be ignored. 





Tke Curtiss PW8 Pursuit Plane Described 


Story of the Development of this Plane from Racing Experience 
And its Chief Constructional Features 


The Curtiss model PW8 pursuit plane on which Lieut. 
Russell L. Maughan, A.S., flew from New York to San Fram 
cisco between dawn and dusk on June 23, last, in 21 hr. 44 
min. elapsed time, is the highest developed single-seater 
fighter in the world today. Lieutenant Maughan’s particular 
ship was in every way a standard 1924 model, except that 
supplementary fuel tanks were fitted for the transcontinental 
flight. In fact the ship was taken from a small production 
order of PW8 pursuit planes (twenty-five) which the Army 
Air Service placed with the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. 
of Garden City, L. I., last summer. This order has nearly 
been completed. 


A Thoroughly Proprietary Design 


This remarkable airplane is the outcome of the concentra- 
tion of Curtiss engineers on one particular type, in which 
it was desired to combine maximum speed and maximum 
climb with other military requirements for fighting planes, 
such as extensive visibility from the cockpit, facility for 
parachute jump and general serviceability. It should be noted 
that this type of ship was not developed as a result of gov- 
ernment specifications and proposals: the Curtiss PW8 is a 
thoroughly proprietary design which was developed by the 
Curtiss Company at a considerable expense of its own. As 
a result the Army Air Service has today the best fighting 
ship in existence, one which is some 10 mi./hr. faster than 
any other pursuit airplane produced in this country or 
abroad, and which can easily outelimb any of them. 

Design and construction on the original Curtiss Pursuit 
plane started in the spring of 1922, at the time when the 
Curtiss Company commenced to apply to airplane racing 
the results of the extensive research and development work 
it had been conducting for several years in its aerodynamic 
laboratory and factory at Garden City. The great advance 
in airplane design accomplished through this painstaking 
work was first revealed to the world in the 1922 Pulitzer 
Trophy race, held at Detroit, which Lieutenant Maughan won 
on a Curtiss Army racer at an average speed of 205.8 mi./hr., 
breaking all existing world records for 100 and 200 kilometers 
distance. Lieut. J. L. Maitland, A.S., finished second in that 
race at an average speed of 198.8 mi./hr. This twofold 
triumph was confirmed on Oct. 16, 1922, when Brig. Gen. 
William Mitchell, A.S., flying the same ship, broke the world’s 
maximum speed record over the one kilometer straightaway 
course at a speed of 223 mi./hr. It was the first time that’ an 
American airplane had beaten the high speed records made by 
French aviators. 


Influence of Airplane Racing 


When, in the following spring, Sadi Lecointe recaptured 
the world speed record by making 233 mi./hr., he did not 
remain in its possession for long, for on March 29, 1923, at 
Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, Lieutenant Maughan 
broke the record once more with 236.5 mi./hr. This record has 
never been approached since within 10 mi. by any foreign 
machine, but it was broken by Lieut. A. J. Williams, U.S.N., 
on Nov. 4, 1923, at Garden City, L. I., when he flew a Cur- 
tiss Navy racer with the Curtiss D12A 500 hp. engine over 
the F.A.I. three kilometer straightaway course at the rate of 
266.6 mi./hr. This record is still standing, and the ship and 
the pilot that made it also won the 1923 Pulitzer Trophy 
race at a speed of 243.6 mi./hr. 

This stupendous succession of speed records affords an ex- 
planation of the great advance which the Curtiss PW8 pur- 
suit plane represents with respect to other airplanes of its 
kind. The Pulitzer Trophy races served the purpose of 
testing out the ideas evolved in the aerodynamic laboratory 
and embodied in the ships. When the results confirmed the 
theory, the new ideas were embodied in the 1924 type Curtiss 
Pursuit ship, for which the original, 1923 model served as the 


equivalent of a mockup. Thus the direct and beneficial in- 
fluence of airplane racing upon the development of military 
fighting planes becomes self-evident. 


One Year’s Improvement 


The improvement in the performance of this ship is «p- 
parent from the following. The 1923 Curtiss Pursuit plane 
with a D12 high compression engine (460 hp.) had a high 
speed of 170 mi./hr., a landing speed of 62 mi./hr., a climb 
of 2500 ft. per minute from sea level and a service ceiling 
of 27,150 ft. The 1924 Curtiss Pursuit plane equipped with 
the D12 low compression engine (420 hp.), Curtiss-Reed 
metal propeller and a new wing section developed and adopted 
for the 1923 Pulitzer Trophy race winner, has approximately 
the same high speed and the same landing speed, but it carries 
65 lb. more useful load and it is 50 per cent stronger than the 
1923 model, the safety factor having been raised from 8 to 
12. Equipped with the D12 high compression engine the 
PW8 has a high.speed of 180 mi./hr. The gross weight of 
the plane is 3,167 lb., of which 971 lb., or nearly one-third 
is available as useful load. The range at high speed is ap- 
proximately 21% hr. : : 

The armament consists of two Browning machine guns, one 
of 30 ealibre and one of 50 calibre, with 600 rounds of am- 
munition for the former and 200 rounds for the latter. 
Provision is also made for the carrying of two 105-lb. demo- 
lition bombs or five 25-lb fragmentation bombs. 


Cockpit Accommodation 


The visibility from the pilot’s eockpit—a requirement al- 
most as important to a fighter as high speed and quick elimb— 
is excellent, the pilot being placed well back of the upper 
wing and the wings having a positive stagger of 37 in. The 
pilot’s eyes are on a level with the chord of the upper wing 
which position gives the minimum blind spot due to the wing, 
while the large stagger allows the landing gear wheels to be 
in full view. The gas tank is crash proof, having a heavy 
covering of rubber which effectively prevents the gas being 
sprayed about in event of a crash. The height and fore and 
aft position of the pilot’s seat is adjustable, which makes for 
ease of operation for different pilots. The horizontal stabi- 
lizer is adjustable from the cockpit, while in flight, a fact 
which the pilot is certain to appreciate when flying under 
different loading conditions. Space for a parachute is pro- 
vided by substituting it for the seat cushion normally fitted, 
and it is worth special mention that owing to the-unobstructed 
position of the pilot’s seat parachute jumps can be done 
without any difficulty and without the hazard of getting en- 
tangled in the wings. For night flying, wing tip flares are 
provided. : 

Structurally and mechanically the Curtiss PW8 embodies a 
great number of interesting features. 


The Cellular Wing 


The wings are entirely built of wood on the principle of 
cellular construction and are covered with a special spruce 
plywood, known as Curtiss-ply. Instead of having two main 
spars, the wing has multiple spars, which, together with 
the ribs divide it up into a great number of square cells. The 
outer covering of Curtiss-ply is shaped to the proper form 
before it is applied, and therefore fits the wing frame like a 
mold. It is fastened to the framework with cement, brass 
serews and cement coated nails. ; 

This type of construction greatly decreases vulnerability to 
gun fire, for several cells may be shot through without im- 
pairing the strength of the structure, whereas a fabric covered 
wing will tear, when punctured by a bullet, and it will tear 
over the greater area the greater the speed of the ship, for 
the air will tend to rush into the aperture so much faster. 

The cellular wing construction has the further advantage 
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General and detail views of the Curtiss PW8 pursuit plane—Urper left hend cerner, cellular wing construction; upper right 
hand corner, engine installation; center, the PW8; lower left hand corner, steel frame of stabilizer and elevator; lower right 
hand correr, frontal portion of ‘fuselage, showing engine bed and landing gear with rubber compression discs 


that it does away with internal drag bracing and so does not 
need any adjustment, for the wing structure is practically 
indeformable under ordinary service conditions. 

The cabane and the interplane struts are steel tubes, faired 
with spruce and taped. The interplane struts can be adjucted 
in length by means of threaded terminals. There are ro 
protruding fittings to the wing, a'l fittings being countersunk. 
The aileron controls, for which inspection doors are provided, 
and the motor controls are rigid rods which insure positive 
action and*obviate the necessity of replac‘ng cables worn out 
by running over pulleys. 

A Landing Gear of New Desien 

The fuselage is built of welded steel tubing, over which a 
false framework of duralumin channel members is riveted 
to give it a streamline form once it has its outer covering of 
fabric. The fuselage is of the four longeron type _ with 
welded vertieal and horizontal struts, crossbraced by tie rods. 
The lugs to which the tie rcds are attached are welded into 
suitable s’ots ect in the tubes, so that no we'ded part is in 
ten-ion. All contro’s and stabilizing surfaces are steel skcl- 
etons covered with fabric. 

One of the mest interesting features of this ship is the 
landing gear. This is of the axleless type, the wheels being 
mounted on two V struts, the shock absorbing device of which 
is carried inside the fuselage, where it is easily accessib'e. 





The shock absorbers are in the form et rubber compression 
dises against which the bearing plate of the landing gear strut 
works. The compress‘on of the shock absorber is adjusted 
by simply turning a nut, and hardened rubber dises can be 
replaced with the greatest ease by slipping them off their 
gviding rods, thus eliminating the time-wasting practice 
of rewinding shock absorber cord. That the rubber dises work 
in compression and not in tension is a particularly desirable 
feature in arid climates, where rubber will withstand com- 
pression with litt'e damage whereas it quickly deteriorates 
under tension. 

The advantage of having an ax!leless landing gear is evident, 
for it not only euts down head resistance but also eliminates 
the hazard of striking obstruction when taxiing on rough or 
snow-covered ground. 


Engine Mounting Quickly Detachable 

The engine mounting is quickly detachable by the removing 
of four bolts, which allows a new power plant to be installed 
in a very short time; the cowling and covering of the fuselage 
is removable in large sections as far back as the cockpit. 
These sections do not lap at any of the joints, a fact which 
permits anyone of them to be removed without the necessity 
of disturbing the others. This quick removal of all covering 
gives excellent access to all parts of the motor, gas and oil 
systems, instruments and controls. 
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The wing radiators are so constructed that the upper and 
lower surfaces on any panel may be removed separately, thus 
making repairs exceptionally simple. 


The Oil Temperature Regulator 


An important mechanical feature adopted for this ship is 
the installation of an oil temperature regulator. This regula- 
tor comprises a number of honeycomb tubes through which the 
water from the motor is passed and around which the oil 
circulates. In starting the motor, the water which is passed 
through the regulator quickly brings the oil up to the 
required temperature. The water is brought to its required 
tentperature after the machine is in flight, by the gradual 
opening of the by-pass valves to the panel radiators. The 

. regulator thus performs two important functions, that of 
heating the oil on the ground before flight, and that of keep- 
ing the oil at the desired temperature after the machine is in 
the air. In a recent test during zero weather, the ship took 
the air in less than five minutes after leaving the hangar. 
This advantage for fighting machines in time of war, can 
hardly be over estimated. 

Following are the specifications of the Curtiss model PW8 
pursuit plane, as fitted with the 420 hp. Curtiss D12 low com- 
pression engine and with the 460 hp. D12 high compression 
engine : 

SPECIFICATION OF THE CURTISS MODEL PW8 PURSUIT PLANE 
Characteristics Areas 

. Biplane Wings (incl. ail.) .279.3 sq. ft. 

Ailerons 0c DGS ae. &. 

Horizontal tail . 24.76 sq. ft. 
Dimensions Vertical tail 3.55 sq. ft. 

Span, upp r ee Weights 

Span, low. 6uceke Se Empty ..--2196 Ib. 

Length ioneuas aa 2 ae Useful load -<oen 

Height iowe ea a an Gross weight . 3167 Ib. 

Chord, upp. wg. ......5 ft. 6 in Loadings 

Chord, low. wg. ......4 ft Wing loading . -- 11.33 Ib. /sq. &. 

Gap ever. . ef Power loading (L.C. engine) 

Stagger rer. 6S 7.60 Ib. /hp. 

Incidence . aaa . 0 deg Power loading (H.C. engine) 

Dihedral ............ Nome 6.80 Ib. /hp. 

Sweepback .......... None 

Wing section C62. 

Factor of safety ...... 12. 


Wing arrangement 
Use Pursuit 
Crew is 0a 


Performance with D12 Low Compression and High Compression Eng ne 
Engine -D12 Low Compression D12 High Compression 
Horsepower 420 460 
R.p.m. 2200 2300 
Fuel consumption (full). 0.53 Ib. /hp. /hr. 0.58 Ib. /hp. /hr. 
Oil consumption 0.015 Ib. /hp. /hr. 0.015 Ib. /hp. /hr. 
Fuel used Aviation gasoline 50-50 benzol-gas 
Fuel capacity 77 gal. 77 gal 
Oil capacity 8 gal. 8 gal. 
High speed 171 mi. /hr. 180 mi. /hr. 
Low speed 63 mi. /hr. 63 mi. /hr. 
Climb from sea level 1850 ft. /min. 2085 ft. /min. 
Service ceiling 20,350 ft. 24,100 ft. 
Absolute ceiling 21,500 ft. 25,400 ft. 
Endurance at high speed 

at 10,000 TR .ccccces 2% hr. 2 hr. 


It is of interest to note that while the original contract for 
the PW8 ships called for wooden propellers, the spare pro- 
pellers furnished by the Curtiss Company to the Air Service 
for these ships will be of the Curtiss Reed metal type. 

The above unprecedented characteristics are by no means 
final. A third ship of this series is now being designed by 
the Curtiss Company, and it is confidently expected that a high 
speed of 190 mi./hr. will be realized, using the D12 high ecom- 
pression ‘motor. 


Through Going Air Mail Starts 


Inauguration of the through going coast to eoast Air Mail 
service started, rs scheduled, on July 1. 

High officials of the Post Office Department as well as other 
notables gathered at Curtiss Field, Garden City, L. I., to see 
the inaugural flight of the new service. Among those present 
were Senator Seldey P. Spencer of Missouri, Congressman 
Robert L. Baeon of Long Island, Acting Postmaster General 
John H. Bartlett, Third Assistant Postmaster General Irving 
W. Glover, Postmaster Edward M. Morgan of New York, 
Postmaster Albert Firmin of Brooklyn, Maj. William N. 
Hensley, commandant of Mitchel Field, Capt. Charles Nun- 
gesser, the noted French Ace, and numerous pilots and en- 
gineers from Curtiss Field and neighboring airports. 
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J. E. Whitbeck, superintendent of the Eastern Division of tie 
Air Mail, bidding mail nilot W. L. Smith good-bve on thie 
inaugural flight of the through going air mail service from 


New York on July / 


Two rlanes were sent off from Curtiss Field. The first, 
piloted by Wesley L. Smith, earried 455 lb. of mail, and 
started at 11:04 a. m. Ineluded in the mail load earried was 
a letter from President Coolidge to Governor F. W. Ricii- 
ardson of California. The second plane started at 11:22 a. m., 
piloted by E. Hamilton Lee, senior pilot of the Air Mail 
Service. This ship carried 250 lb. of mail. 

From San Francisco, the western terminus of the service, 
the first mail plane assigned to the through going service 
took off the same day at 5:57 a. m. It was piloted by Claire 
K. Vance and earried among other mail matter a letter ad- 
dressed to President Coolidge by M. H. De Young, publisher 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, who thanked the Executive 
for inaugurating a means of bringing the Government c'oser 
to the Western public. Postmaster James H. Power and Mrs. 
Power sent packages of fresh California flowers to President 
and Mrs. Coolidge. 

Both mail loads arrived at their respective destinations in 
the afternoon of the following day, as scheduled. The eastern 
mail landed at San Franciseo at 5:45 p. m. P. T., and the 
western mail reached Hempstead, L. I., at 6:11 p. m. E. T. 


American World Flight 


The American Fliers spent only four days at Caleutta, 
India, changing their motors, substituting whee'’s for pontoons 
and putting on new wings. Lieutenant Smith had the mis- 
fortune to slip off his plane and break one of his floating ribs. 

On July 1 the planes ilew from Caleutta to Allahabad, a 
distance of 475 mi. in 6 hr. 20 min. On July 2 they flew to 
Umballa 530 mi. in 5 hr. 20 min. Lieutenant Nelson’s plane 
had a leaky eylirder, but a new one was obtained from 
Lahore. On July 3 the 325 mi. flight to Multan was made in 
4 hr. 20 min. On the Fourth of July the fliers eqvered the 
475 mi. to Karachi, thus crossing the whole of India in four 
days. 

This is the rainy season in India and the Amer‘eans have 
had to contend against bad weather and extreme heat. The 
British air statiors have cffercd every rossible help to the 
flight and their cooperation has been most useful. Motors 
are heing changed at Karachi, as it was thovght that they 
would deteriorate more rapidly in the extreme heat. 


Lisbon to Macao Flight 


The Portuguese fliers, Captain Paes and Licutenant Bzeiros, 
virtually eompleted their Lisbon to Maeao flight on June 2 
when they passed over Macao and landed at Shamahun, on 
the frontier of the British new leased territory. In landing 
the machine was slightly damaged and the fliers were bruised. 
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Mitchel Field Air Meet 


Lient. Russell L. Maughan, A.S., who returned from his 
Dawn to Dusk flight on July 3, flying from San Francisco 
to New York in easy stages, was with his Curtiss pursuit 
plane the star attraction of the Air Demonstration held at 
Mitebel Field, L. L, on the Fourth of July. Lieutenant 
Maug ian gave a demonstration of aerial acrobatics toward the 
close of the meet, giving numerous thrills to the crowd of 
95,00: persons who gathered there to see the annual air fes- 
tival of the Air Service. 

About fifty planes of all types and sizes—from the big 
“Qwl three-engined bomber down to the Sperry Messengers, 
throurh the variety of other military planes such as Martin 
Boml::rs, MB3A’s, DH4B’s, ete.—attended the meet, either 
as p:-ticipants or as visitors. Among the non-military ships 
were liree planes of the Skywriting Corp. of America, piloted 
respe tively by Captains Collyer, Hearne and Martin; a 
Poter model 8 sport plane with 70-80 hp. Anzani engine, 
pilot: i by Capt. Charles Nungesser, the French ace; a Far- 
man port plane piloted by Miss Andrée Peyre and a number 
of Curtiss Orioles and Jennies. 

Atter the Owl had gone up accompanied by two Messen- 
gers hich kept e'ose behind the big ship’s wings, simulating 
an acrial eseort, two five ship formations arose and gave a 
demo stration of formation fiights.. One formation, led by 
Capt: in Drayton was from the Ist Observation Squadron, 
while the other, led by Lieutenant Connell, was from the 5th 
Observation Squadron. Five Martin Bombers then carried 
out » bombing raid on a dummy village erected on one side 
of th field, and they were followed by three MB3A’s which 


engaged in aerobatics and fighting maneuvers. Captain Nun-_ 


gesser, Who gave a very fine exhibition of landing with a dead 
stick trom a height of 3000 ft., was scheduled to race Miss 
Peyre in a sport plane contest, but this had to be called off 
to the great regret of all those who had particularly looked 
forward to this interesting event. When the French aviatrix 
landed at Mitehel Field, a Jennie crossed her path and in 
attempting to avoid her she sideswiped the landing gear of 
her little Farman “Sport” and damaged one wing. 

In her absenee the sport plane contest was held between 
Captain Nungesser, Lieutenants Hutchison and Kinloch, both 
of the latter flying Messengers. The French pilot won this 
event in an exeiting finish by about 30 yards. 

Toward the elose of the meet a kite balloon was shot down 
in flames and two dummies were released in parachutes. 
Lieut. E. E. Johnson then took up a sister ship of Lieutenant 
Maughan’s plane and thrilled the crowd with up side down 
flights, while Lieutenant Maughan disported himself in the 
air to his heart’s content, demonstrating the wonderful maneu- 
verability of the Curtiss Pursuit plane. 


Busk Memorial Prize 


From the income of the Busk Memorial Fund, a sum of 
Twenty Guineas will be offered as a prize for the best paper 
received by the Royal Aeronautical Society of Great Britain 
on some subjeet of a technical nature in connection with air- 
planes (ineluding seaplanes). 

The prize is open to international competition. The Royal 
Aeronautical Society retains the right to withhold the prize 
i any year if it is considered that no paper is of sufficient 
merit to justify an award. 

Intending competitors should send their names to the See- 
retary of the Royal Aeronautical Society, 7, Albermarle 
Street, London, W.1. on or before Sept. 30, 1924, with such 
information in regard to the projected scope of their papers 
as will enable arrangements to be made for their examination. 
ae date for the receipt of papers will be Dec. 
dl, 124, 

Papers, whieh must be submitted in either French or 
English, shou'd in all cases be typed, and a copy should be 
retained by the author, as the Society can take no respon- 
sibilit; for the loss of copies submitted to it. 

_ Successful papers will become the absolute property of the 
Soviet), and will in most instances be published in the Journal 
ot the Royal Aeronautical Society. A signed undertaking 
Must «company each paper to the effect that publication has 
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not already taken place and that the author will not com- 
municate it elsewhere until the Soeiety’s award is published. 

The Society attaches special importance to papers showing 
original work, and due acknowledgment must be made by 
the author of the sources of any special information. 

Edward Teshmaker Busk was the designer of the first in- 
herently stable airplane (the R.E.1.), and was killed in this 
machine through it catching fire in the air at South Farn- 
borough on Nov. 5, 1914. 





The Influence of the Form of a Wooden Beam 
on its Stiffness and Sirength—Il 
N.A.C.A. Report No. 181 


This publication, by J. A. Newlin and G. W. Trayer, is the 
second of a series of three reports prepared by the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the Department of Agricu'ture for 
publication by the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nauties. 

The general aim of the investigetion described in this re- 
port is the achievement of efficient design in wing beams. 
The purpose of the tests was to determine factors to apply 
to the usual beam formula in order that the properties of 
wood based on tests of rectangular sections might be used 
as a basis of design for beams of any sections and if prae- 
tical to develop formulas for determining such factors and 
to verify them by experiment. 

Such factors for various sections have been determined from 
test by comparing properties of the beam in question to sim- 
ilar properties of matched beams 2 by 2 in. in section. 
Furthermore, formulas were worked out, more or less em- 
pirical in character, which check all of these test values 
remarkably well. 

A copy of Report No. 181 may be obtained upon request 
from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 





The Application of Propeller Test Data 
N.A.C.A. Report No. 186 


This report, by Walter S. Diehl, is a study of test data 
on a family of Durand’s propellers (Nos. 3, 7, 11, 82, 113, 
139), which is fairly representative of conventional design, 
prepared for publication by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. The test data are so plotted that the proper 
pitch and diameters for any given set of conditions are readily 
obtained. The same data are plotted in other forms which 
may be used for caleulating performance when the ratio of 
pitch to diameter is known. These new plots supply a means 
for ealeulating the performance, at any altitude, of airplanes 
equipped with normal or supercharged engines. 

The coefficients used and the methods of plotting adopted 
in this report coordinate the results of a few tests into com- 
plete families of curves covering the entire range of p/D 
ordinarily used. This method of analyzing test data enables 
an investigator to plan tests systematically and leads to useful 
application of test data. 

A copy of Report No. 186 may be obtained upon request 
from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 





British World Flight 


Maj. Stuart Maclaren and his two companions made good 
progress during the past week. On June 28 they flew from 
Rangoon, Burma, to Bangkok, Siam; on the 29th, from there 
to Haiphong, French Indochina; and on the 30th from 
Haiphong to Hongkong, China. On July 3 they reached 
Shanghai, after stopping en route at Foochow; on the 4th 
they flew across the Eastern Sea to Kagoshima, Japan; and 
on the 6th they landed at Kushimoto, Japan. On the last 
named leg of his flight, Maclaren had a forced landing at 
Susami, 25 mi. from his destination, owing to his fuel supply 
giving out. A Japanese naval seaplane, however, went to his 
assistanee and transferred enough fuel to the Vulture to en- 
able her to finish the flight. 

On July 7 Maclaren landed in Lake Kasumi, near Tokyo. 





Practical Value of Refueling Airplanes in Flight 


By MAJ. H. H. ARNOLD 


Air Service, 


Early in 1923, officers stationed at Rockwell Field, Cor- 
cnado, Calif., after having witnessed the flight of Lieutenants 
Kelly and Macready on Oct. 4-5, 1922, in which they remained 
in the air for a period of 35 hr. 18 min., arrived at the con- 
clusion that the limit for sustained flight with a:rplanes 
probab!y had been reached unless some means could be de- 
vised whereby gas and oil, and possibly other supplies could 
be furnished to a plane in the air from other sources. It 
was believed that if refueling was demonstrated to be feasible, 
new records could be created and a new field opened up in 
aviation which might prove of value to the science in general. 


Refueling and the Records 

When the F.A.I. originated its list of records, it included 
among others a record for duration in which the time was to 
be taken when the wheels of the plane left the ground and 
again taken when the wheels of the airplane touched the 
cround. Nothing was said or even contemplated at that 
time—early in 1909—about fuel or supplies being replenished 
while a plane was in the air. The object of this particular 
record is clearly understood by any student of aeronautics. 
it provides an incentive for inventors and designers to pro- 
duce airplanes capable of the best possible performances. It 
also supplies a means whereby manufacturers of engines can 
prove the reliability ef their products and planes can be 
viven a thorough service test while in the air, during which 
test, they will be subject to continual vibration and strain. 
In addition, pilots, of necessity, are subjected to a constant 
physical and nervous tension during a continuous flight. 

In engine tests for reliability, conditions in the air always 
have been found to be markedly different from those existing 
on the ground. An engine when put on the block may stand 
a test for 50 or 100 hr., but when that same engine is installed 
in a plane and sent into the air for an endurance test, ex- 
perience in the past has demonstrated that many things are 
liable to oceur, either to the engine itself or to the acecessor‘es 
upon which the functioning of the engine depends. A failure 
of these accessories may ultimately cause a forced landing of 
the plane. Although a 50 or a 100 hr. test of an engine on 
the b'ock determines to a certain extent the reliability of that 
engine, it does not determine the reliability of the entire en- 
gine installation system on an airplane. So that, whereas 
the spirit of the F.A.I. requirements for duration flights con- 
templated improvement in design of plane, increased relia- 
bility of ergines, and greater power for sustained suspense 
to pilot and observer, at least two out of three of these factors 
are met in refueling—the same as in a straight endurance 
flight. 

A Great Endurance Test 

It matters litt'e in the final test of an airplane or engine 
insofar as reliability is concerned whether the plane carries 
its full emeunt of gas and cil, whether this additional 
gasoline and oil is supplied to it during flight. Obviously, 
however, the plane used in refue’ing need not leave the 
ground with the greatcst possible load it ean earry. The 
reliability of the engine under service conditions is proved 
equally well whether the plane in the air is refueled or 
whether it carries a full amcunrt of fuel when it lcaves the 
ground 

The nervous strain en the pilot and his assistant is mani- 
festly much greater when they are required to maneuver their 
plane in order to be in such a position that they can take a 
lone hose dangling in the air and at the same time maintain 
a course around pylons at which observers are stationed, than 
if, after once leaving the ground, all they have to do is keep 
on that same course. 

The factors of improvement of design of the plane, while 
not being met in their entirety by refueling flights, is certainly 
met in part, in that the plane itself must be able to remain 
in the air continually during the duration flight and carry 


or 
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an over-load for a greater part of the time. So that while 
naturally those pioneers who formulated the first requirements 
for endurance flights could not have foreseen refueling, tec hni- 
eally and practically the requirements for endurance flights 
are met even though planes are serviced in the air. 

One phase of the results of refueling which is very re- 
markable to those who were actually present and actively 
engaged in refueling flights is that although many so-c:lled 
experts in aviation have made comments and criticisms cn re 
fueling, they have never seen it done and do not know even 
at this writing just what preparations and training mus: be 
given before refueling can be earried out successfully. As 
an illustration of this, Les Ailes of Paris stated, “Refue'ing 
amounts to a landing and landings are not allowed, the s)irit 
of the duration record is completely missed.” The limited 
knowledge the writer of that statement had of refueling and 
how little thought he gave to just what he was saying is ob- 
vious to all who have made a study of the matter. 


Nervous Strain on Crews 

When an airplane makes a landing to be refueled, the 
engine is idled or stopped completely and the pilot and ob- 
server are given a chance to get out of the plane and relax 
physically and mentally. But how different is the actual re 
fueling ! The pilot of the endurance plane sees the refueling 
ship ahead of him with the hose dangling. He must of neces- 
sitv inerease the speed of his engine to get in a favorable 
position for the hose-grabber to secure the end of the hose, 
all of which time the engine itself is undergoing a greater 
test due to its increased r.p.m. than were it to continue along 
its normal course around the pylons. 

Both pilot and observer of the refueling ship and of the 
endurance plane are forced to undergo a much greater ner- 
vous strain while they maintain their planes in close contact 
than they would receive in two or three hours of normal flight 
and vet each actual refueling operation usually lasts less than 
five minutes. 

Future of Refueling 

Undoubtedly, the carrying capacity of any type of airplane 
can be improved with various changes of design up to a 
certain point, beyond which, no change of design will permit 
a greater load to be taken off the ground with the same horse- 
power. This change of design and increase of horsepower 
in order to permit longer sustained flights has been going on 
for years: first, the plane being improved and then more 
power being placed in the plane and thus the pendulum swung 
back and forth, raising endurance records from less than a 
minute to the final one made without refueling by Lieutenants 
Kelly and Macready of 36 hr. 4 min. 

Just what material changes will be made in the future in 
the type and design of engines and planes cannot be fore- 
seen, but it is safe to assume that it will be physically im- 
possible, without a very material change in type and design, 
to sustain a plane in the air without refueling for a much 
longer time than the present record of 36 hr., whereas by 
refueling methods it is at this time possible for a plane to 
remain in the air until the engine actually wears out through 
continual use, important parts of the plane give way through 
vibration, or the pilot and assistant pilot sueeumb to physical 
or mental fatigue. That a plane could remain indefinitely 
in the air was the feat which the officers of Rockwell Field 
during the year 1923 determined to prove possible and having 
once demonstrated this new method of sustaining planes in 
the air, they feel that they have given to the science of aviation 
something of great benefit and that this advance in aviation 
should be accepted by the world at large in the spirit im 
which it was given. The ultimate practical value of refueling 
is like all other radical developments—yet to be worked out, 
but certain uses to which it could be put are evident at this 
time. 
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How airplanes are refueled in flight—A DH4 of the Army Air Service, used for record purposes, is being refueled over 
San Diego Bay by another DH4 


An attempt is to be made within the next few months to 
fly a plane from New York to San Francisco between dawn 
and dark.* During this flight at least five stops will be made 
to take on gas, oil and water. It is not known at this writing 
the amount of time scheduled for the landings, supplying the 
ship and the take-offs, but in all probability the minimum 
time will be about 30 min. for each stop. It is believed that 
this is a conservative estimate when, the descent from the 
cross country flying altitude to the ground, the actual taxiing 
to the service pertion of the airdrome, fueling of the plane, 
starting of the engine, together with the take-off and climb 
to cross country flying altitude, are considered. 


Transcontinental Possibilities 


Five stops of 30 min, each means a loss of two and one- 
half hours of valuable time which might be required in order 
for the pilot to reach San Francisco before dark. How much 
simpler would this flight be if refueling planes were stationed 
at the five refueling points. The pilot of the plane could 
continue on his ecurse, receive gas, oil and water, and even 
a hot meal, and lose no time at all during the operation other 
than necessitated by a possible decrease of speed to make 
contact with the refueling plane. A loss of 2% hr. in a 
flight sueh as the one spoken of is a matter of utmost im- 
portanee and may spe’l the difference between success and 
failure. 

During the past few years the Armament and Accessory 
Divisions of Military Aireraft Design Sections have been 
increasing the load carried in the various types of airplanes 
until at the present writing they have reached a point where 
if a bombardment plane, for example, is loaded down with 
its full complement of guns, ammunition, bombs, equipment 
and personnel, it has eonsiderable difficulty in leaving the 
ground, particularly if the airdrome is not very large. The 
result is that in several maneuvers which have taken place 


*Th s was written before Lieut. R. L. Maughan’s remarkable dawn to 
dusk flight from ccast to coast—EDITOR. 








during the past year, various types of bombing and torpedo 
planes have faced a situation which required them either to 
leave off part of their equipment or cut down on the gas 
supply carried in order to permit the planes to leave the 
ground with the great weight they must carry. 

Refueling in this instance is of manifest advantage to the 
military arms of the service. The plane can be loaded with 
its full complement of personnel and equipment, but need 
carry only a small amount of gas. After once leaving the 
ground and reaching an altitude of a few hundred feet, a re- 
fueling plane’ can service the heavily loaded bombing or 
torpedo plane so that it will have its tanks full thereby per- 
mitting the plane to function to its extreme radius of action. 

The above are given as examples of the practical value of 
refueling now available to aviation. There are probably many 
more which will become apparent as the years go by. Each 
improvement in design, performance, or method of taking 
on gas or oil which increases the efficieney of an airplane is 
a step toward the ultimate goal when an airplane can be 
used to fulfill unqualifiedly its mission of transporting a load 
rapidly from one point to another. Until that time comes 
it will be hard to convince the average person that airp!anes, 
while having a place in military activities, also have a great 
commercial value, where they can compete with existing means 
of transportation insofar as reliability, economy and speed 
are concerned. Reliability of plane and engine is now being 
reached, but practically nothing has been accomplished to 
make flying practical in fog or bad weather. Economy, as 
viewed by the public, depends upon reliability, speed, and 
then cost in dollars and cents. The value of the speed of air- 
planes today is lost in most short trips owing to the distance 
from landing fields to the heart of cities, and in long trips 
its value is now decreased when stops are made on account 
of darkness. However, it does not take much imagination to 
see in the future an airplane leaving New York with a load 
of passengers, being refueled and supplied with hot meals at 
Dayton, Omaha, and possibly Cheyenne, and landing on the 
West Coast within 24 hr. 
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Airing a Grievance 
Editor, AVIATION :— 


Commercial aviation has a grievance and we would like to 
take this opportunity to express this through your columns. 

During the last six years, by consistent and conscientious 
effort, we have educated the newspapers and film companies 
to the value of speeding up delivery of important news pic- 
tures by the use of the airplane. In 1919 and 1920 the 
newspapers were accustomed to get this service on a small 
scale on the grounds of publicity and they did not expect to 
pay for it. It was only after a long struggle that operating 
companies were able to convince the newspapers and film 
companies that it was worth while to pay for speed and re- 
liability, even though a certain amount of publicity did accrue 
to the benefit of the operating company. 

By 1923 the business had grown to such proportions that 
in every event of national importance airplanes were used for 
transportation in order that the public might get the news 
pictures with the greatest possible speed. 

This business became one of the most lucrative for the 
smaller operating companies and several went so far as to 
build and equip special machines so as to furnish the best 
possible service. Recently the work of the last six years, 
along these lines, has been partially broken down by the policy 
adopted by the Air Mail Department of the Post Office. At 
the time of tne death of the late President Harding the Air 
Mail ran special trips from Washington to Chicago and 
Boston, competing directly with commercial companies and 
causing them to lose considerable of this business. During the 
Republican National Convention in Cleveland the Air Mail 
service delaved trips east and west so as to pick up pictures 
of the Convention and earry them to New York and Chicago, 
again cutting directly into the business of the commercial 
companies. Several firms saw fit at this time to express their 
disapproval to the Post Office Department but apparently no 
attention was paid to their — for on the first day of 
the Democratic Convention in New York, the Mail not only 
delaved their seven forty-five a. m. Cleveland trip until one 
thirty p. m. but a!so put on an additional plane from Cleve- 
land to Chicago. Naturally newspapers, when they can send 
their pictures by Air Mail at the cost of a few cents, will not 
hire planes from commercial companies and while there are 
several companies who are in a position to compete with the 
Air Mail as far as speed, safety and reliability are concerned, 
they cannot hope to compete in price. The Air Mail can 
charge nothing but usual postage rates. 

The Army and Navy set a good precedent when they pub- 
lished an order forbidding their machines to do aerial photo- 
graphic work in competition with commercial companies or 
to carry pictures or films. During the early days after the 
war, the Army and Navy made a practice of furnishing this 
service and at that time it was of assistance to the commercial 
companies rather than a hindrance because it helped educate 
the public to the practical value of the airplane. However, 
as the commercial companies became strong enough and re- 
liable enough to handle the business the Army and Navy 
gracefnily withdrew, leaving the field open to the operating 
companics. 

Of course we realize that it is not entirely fair to compare 
the work of the Army and Navy, which is theoretically purely 
military, with that of the Air Mail, which is transportation. 
In any case, no one would consider holding up a fast mail 
train for eight or ten hours to accommodate several newspapers 
and there is no special reason why the Air Mail should do it. 
Certainly it cannot be on the grounds of financial return as 
the trip from Cleveland to Chieago actually costs the Gov- 
ernment £300.00 according to operating figures published by 
the Air Mail. This amount does not include depreciation, 
insurance and other charges which commercial companies must 
fireure cn. Furthermore, the delivery of some five hundred 
pounds of letters in Cleveland was delayed several hours be- 
cause of the postponed trip. Certainly the Mail did not under- 
take the flight on the grounds of publicity, for while it is too 
early to determine how much publicity they received on the 
New York-Chicago flight, it was noted that in the flight from 
Cleveland to New York, mentioned earlier in this letter, not 
a single New York paper which used the pictures brought in 
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by Air Mail made mention in their columns of this special 
service. Furthermore, the Mail has never attempted to es 
tablish a publicity department and has sought to avoid pub- 
licity when in the opinion of many it would have been advisable 
for them to have attempted to get a little. 

Finally, the news value to any newspaper for the use of 
airplane is in making a scoop on pictures and it is for this 
and the publicity of this that the papers and film companies 
are willing to pay. When the Mail carries pictures or films, 
any company is entitled to put its material aboard so that 
they all reach their destination at the same time and conse- 
quently there is no particular gain on the part of any one 
paper. 

We have nothing but highest respect for the performance 
and organization of the Air Mail. The pilots are probably 
the best in the world, the ground organization is excellent and 
their reeord during the past two years is an outstanding )er- 
formunce in aviation. However, the Air Mail has a definite 
and stated work to do and it is our belief that in pursuing the 
above ceseribed policy it is going outside of its field at the 
expense of disrupting its schedule with no apparent gain either 
in money or publicity. In addition to this they are taking 
business legitimately belonging to airplane operating com- 
panies, which at best are having an extremely difficult time to 
exist under present conditions, and which are, after all, the 
foundation for a large commercial aviation industry in the 
United States. 

C. S. JonEs 


Garden City, L. I., June 26, 1924 





Amundsen’s Flight Off 


A reeent dispateh to the Aftenposten of Christiania, Nor- 
way, from Pisa, Italy, states that the airplane factory which 
constructed the planes for Roald Amundsen’s projected North 
Pole expedition has refused to deliver the ready and tested 
machines until the balance of £14,000 on the purchase price 
is paid. 

If the explorer is unable to raise the required sum within 
ten days, the dispatch says, Italy will organize a polar air 
expedition under the Italian flag, using Amundsen’s plan as 
far as possible and placing the leadership of the expedition 
under Lieutenant Locatelli, who was to have been one of the 
pilots of the Norwegian’s air expedition. 

The dispatch adds that Italy has already engaged five 
Italian airmen and has offered Amundsen the position of sub- 
commander of the reorganized expedition under Locatelli. 
The new developments have placed the American members of 
the Amundsen expedition in an embarrassing position, it is 
said. 

It is declared that Amundsen verified the Aftenposten’s 
message rearding his financial difficulties, but stated that he 
still hoped to raise enough money to get the expedition 
started. He added that he would refuse to serve in a sub- 
ordinate capacity to Locatelli. 

According to subsequent advice from Italy, Captain Reus 
sen has declared that the Polar flight wi'l not take place ths 
vear as he was unable to overcome the financial difficulties. 
A last minute effort on the part of Italian air circles to raise 
the necessary funds by means of a public subscription to make 
the expedition all-Italian likewise failed, as it was found that 
‘his could not be done in time to take advantage of the best 
weather conditions for tke Polar flight. 

Among the party assembled at Pisa for the start northward 
were Lieutenants Riiser-Larson and Dietrichsen of the Royal 
Norwegian Navy, Lieutenants Locatelli, Italian Air Serviee, 
Lieutenant Omdal, R.N.R.; Haakon Hammer, assistant of 
Amundsen, and Lieutenant Davidson, U. S. Navy. 

The planes which are Dornier “Whales” equipped for |and- 
ing on water, ice or snow were to be flown from Pisa where 
they were constructed, to Spitzbergen under their own power. 

June 3, 1924, was set as the date of departure from l’isa 
and the following route was to be followed on the northward 
fight to Spitzbergen : : By way of the Rhone River to Zurich, 
Switzerland, thence by the Rhine to Texel in Holland, 
Texel following the coast and the Kiel Canal to Christ i:nia, 
Sweden, and thence to Bergen, Tromsé and Spitzberge’ 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 








Houston News 


I: is interesting to note about aviation activities at Houston, 
Tex., that numerous new men are becoming more attached to 
the sport and business possibilities of the airplane, and are 
buying planes and learning to pilot them. Out of a lot of 
five planes delivered by one local dealer this month to in- 
div dual purehasers, only two were bought by o!d pilots, 
wh le two of the remaining three purchasers had had but a 
few rides before deciding to purchase a plane of their own. 

L. Schroeder, dealer, has purchased a lot of J1 Stand- 
ard, and has moved te more commodious quarters, where he 
is 1ow engaged in rebuilding same, and converting for the 
ins allation of OX5 and Hispano engines. A Jenny has re- 
ce: ly been delivered from this shop after overhaul! and a 
J1 Standard is now being prepared for delivery. 

VY. C. Branum, local realtor and pilot, who operates Rice 
fie! |, completely washed out a J1 Standard with OX5, in 
de: ionstrating the ship. The pilot was taking up a novice, 
wh» was being instructed, when the engine stopped at an al- 
tit.de of about 75 ft. and the ship side slipped to the ground. 
Outside of a severe shaking up of the two occupants and the 
couiplete demolishing of the ship which was the pride of the 
fie! no damage was done. 

tloward C. Wilcox, dealer here, has delivered four OX5 
Standards and one Hispano Standard. Three of these planes 
weit to purchasers who are now being instructed in piloting 
them. The Hisso Standard is going to “Up-side-down” 
Panugborn of the Gates Flying Cireus. 

The many friends of Fred Lund who came to Houston in 
his Lineoln Standard from the West Coast last fall will re- 
gret to learn that his war-time injury has caused the Veteran’s 
Bureau to order him to the Hospital at Kerrville, Tex. Mr. 
Lund, it will be remembered, came into considerable notoriety 
recently during a flying cireus at Ellington Field, when he 
rescued a local chorus beauty after her parachute had fouled 
the plane she was jumping from. 

C. C. Cannan has completed removal of his hangar to his 
new location in the Bellair Race track. Mr. Cannan has now 
in active operation four Standards in connection with his oil 
field and shock-absorber activities. 

R. W. Mackie, a local pilot who is probably one of the 
oldest in line of experience operating in this vicinity, has just 
completed instruction of a class of five men, three of whom 
have just soloed their first time. Bert Pidecoke has a class of 
two under instruction and Ernest Petteway also has a class 
of two, all operating from Rice Field. 

W. H. Pennington has just completed construction of a 5 
passenger air sedan in which he will install a Salmson engine. 
Each side of fuselage passenger compartment has three 14 in. 
by 14 in. windows that provide ample ventilation, and in the 
rear is a large baggage compartment. The engine section 
is quickly demountable, making it very easy to change engines. 
The tail skid is connected with the rudder bar. Further de- 
tails will be supplied at a later date. 


Monmouth News 
By Ralph B. Eckley 


‘ne hundred and ten people were carried by Pilot John 
Livingston on Friday afternoon, June 20, in just 31% hr., the 
fligits averaging 6 min. in length. The rides were a feature 
event staged by the Mid-West Airways Corp. and a special 
rat was given, the only requirement being that the person 
riding must never have taken an airplane ride before. 
_ ‘liekets for this feature were placed on sale Thursday morn- 
ing and were all sold in less than an hour. Hundreds of 
spc tators gathered at the field to watch the lucky purchasers, 
wh» seeured one of the limited number of tickets, take their 
fir: hop-off. ' 

The Breguet plane, equipped with a Renault motor, proved 
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its durability in the flights. The motor was not shut off from 
three o’clock to half past six and the plane made twenty-five 
take-offs and landings. Each trip was made with a load of 
from four to six passengers and included a swing over the 
city of Monmouth. 


” 7. * 


The Mid-West Airways Corp. is furnishing planes for the 
Venard Film Corp., of Peoria, Ill., which is taking air maps 
and pictures in Peoria, Kewanee and other central Illinois 
towns. The pictures are taken from the Curtiss motored 
Standard, rebuilt at the local field, by Hugh Englebrecht, 
representative of the film company. 


* * * 


Among the students who are to complete flying courses at 
the local field within the next few days is Karal Straubmuller, 
who is here from Colon, Panama. He will leave again for the 
Canal Zone on July 7, after completing his course under Pilot 
John Livingston. Straubmuller came to this country from 
Berlin, Germany, in 1921. He had three years experience in 
the mechanics air service in Berlin before coming here and 
after a few months in New York, enlisted in the U. S. Army 
and was detailed to France Field. He took advantage of a 
sixty days furlough to learn to fly and to study English and 
Mathematies. 

o * * 


Numerous circulars and leaflets, in addition to newspaper 
advertising, have been used by the Mid-West Airways Corp. 
to sell airplane transportation to the public. Rate cards, with 
twenty different distance zones up to 200 mi., have been widely 
distributed. They contain rates for three types of ships, 
single passenger, two passenger, and four passenger. Special 
round trip rates are also provided. In the newspaper ad- 
vertising a 40 mi. trip to the Mississippi river and return 
without stop, for four passengers in the Breguet plane has 
been stressed, with profitable returns for the company. 


McAlester, Okla., has Field 


McAlester, Okla., like her sister city, Muskogee, extends a 
most cordial invitation to all transient fliers. 

A new flying field designated “Legion Field” has just been 
opened in the southeast outskirts of the city. It has been 
cleared and much to improve the general condition of the 
field had been brought about through the local chapter of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. The field is a mile long, running 
north and south and is well drained. A street car line is only 
two blocks from this field. The city restaurant men give a 
10 per cent reduction in their line to all fliers, also free passes 
are given to the local shows. Hotel accommodations may be 
obtained at the same reduction. 

A field was formerly available on the State Penitentiary 
grounds, but this is no longer in condition for use and should 
not be confused with the above mentioned. 


lola (Kans.) News 


Iola, Kan., has a 90 acre flying field one mile east and one 


. mile north of the town. It is easy to get into, but attention 


should be paid to the telephone line on south side of the 
field. High test gas and oil are available. 

B. T. Barber is operating his Laird off this field and Phil. 
A. Wachtell is doing commercial flying. Clarence Clark, 
a local pilot, is assembling an SS4 for Royal Geery. Harry 
B. Crewdson is operating a Lincoln Tourabout in passenger 
work on this field, and Frank MeCarthy is getting his air 
flivver ready to put it into operation. Mark S. Revard has 
sold his Jennie to James Devine of Tulsa, Okla., and B. T. 
Barber has sold his JN4D to Ed Gunn of Wichita. 

The season looks good. Passenger ships are operating at 
$2.50 per passenger. 
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Wright T3 Engine Passes Rigid Duration Test 

The Wright Model T3 high compression engine recently 
completed a standard Navy Fifty Hour Test, developing the 
highest mean effective pressure that has ever been recorded on 
such a run. Moreover, this is the lightest engine for the 
power developed in the world, weighing 1.7 lb. per developed 
horsepower on test. Not only did this engine finish the run 
with 5 hr. developing 680 hp. at 2000 r.p.m., but it showed 
remarkably low average fuel and oil consumptions, the fuel 
consumption on the nine-tenths run being 0.47 per hp. hr. 
and the average oil consumption for the entire run being 
0.0065 Ib. per hp. hr. 

The engine was taken from the production run of T3 
engines now going through the plant for the Navy, and after 
its regular test runs covering a period of 16 hr., power curve 
runs were made to determine the characteristics of the engine 
and it was then put on a fifty hour test with the rated power 
of 650 hp. at 2000 r.p.m. 

The standard Navy tests consist of ten 5 hr. periods, nine 
of which are run with the first 4144 hr. at 9/10ths rated power 
at the rated speed, with % hr. at the end of each period at 
the rated power and speed. The tenth, or last 5 hr., is run 
with throttles wide open at the rated speed. 

Instead of running in the usual manner, with the power 
corrected for the temperature and barometer, this run was 
made with the engine developing the power required by the 
Navy test uncorrected, which was considerably more severe 
than is required, as the engine developed from 10 to 15 more 
horsepower throughout the test than was necessary. The 
whole run was made in 60 hr. elapsed time, there being only 
two stops, one at the end of 20 hr. to replace a defective oil 
line, and another toward the end of the run to replace defec- 
tive spark plugs. Considering that this was a high compres- 
sion engine, with 6:5 .:1 ratio, running at 2000 r.p.m., this 
was a remarkable test. 

The averages for the test are given in the following table: 
50 HOUR TEST OF WRIGHT T3 ENGINE 

Cor. hp. Fuel Cons. 
2000 r.p.m. lb. /hp. /hr. 
. 602 0.470 

0.528 
0.548 


RESULTS OF 


Averages 
9/10 power running 
Rated power running 
Last 5 hr. running 
M.E.P. developed on last 5 hr. 
Oil consumption for 50 hr. 
Weight of engine, dry 
Weight per horsepower 


A disassembly inspection of the engine showed that all the 
major parts were in excellent condition, so much so, that the 
engine was built up again and put on another test for exper- 
imental purposes. 

The successful completion of this test, in addition to the 
remarkable racing records of the experimental models of this 
engine developing 750 hp. at 2200 r.p.m., show that this 
powerplant is really capable of being used in two entirely 
different kinds of service, that is, in pursuit and observation 
planes, as well as large bombers and flying boats. In the 
high speed service, the tremendous power available, together 
with the low weight per horsepower and small frontal area 
of the engine, make it particularly desirable. For the large 
ships particularly, its low fuel and oil consumptions, coupled 
with its durability, make it particularly satisfactory. 


0065 Ib. /hp. /hr. 


1.70 Ib. 


Dayton News 
By Maurice C. Hutton 


Eight local reserve officers went into training at Wilbur 


Wright Field June 15 with the 464th and 465th Pursuit 
Squadrons which are composed of citizens from the Fifth 
Army Corps Area. They are: Lieutenants Mac Short, Harold 
S. Beymer, Fred W. Herman, Harold A. Iaass, Elbert Sohm, 
byron H. Lytle, Roy E. Mikesell and Grover C. Cotner. 

The training period will last for two weeks and be under 
direction of Maj. J: H. Rudolph, engineer officer at Fairfield. 
The camp will be in command of Maj. E. L. Hoffman. 

7 7 * 

Orders for twenty-six Delceo-Light plants, manufactured in 
Dayton, have been placed by the Air Mail Service for installa- 
tion along additional 300 mi. stretches at both ends of the night 
route between Chicago, Ill., and Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The loeal concern also furnished the plants which light 
beacons along the original 1,000 mi. night airways. The route 
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has been extended to guard against the possibility of delayed 
planes being caught in the deseending darkness before reaching 


the lighted zone. 
F. * * * 


Ruth Law was a visitor in Dayton and MeCook Field last 
week. She was enronte to New York with her husband to see 
Glenn Curtiss in regards plans for a he‘icopter which she has 


drawn. 
* * * 


Wilbur Wright Fie!d dispatched a “Shriners’ Special” to 
the national convention at Kansas City. It consisted of a 
Martin bomber piloted by Lieut. Harry Mills and a De 
Haviland flown by Lieut. Gecrge V. McPike. Others who 
made the trip were Maj. J. Ui. Rudolph, and J. D. Ridlet 
and Gregg Haddon, civilian employees. 

* - . 

Due to increased traffic over the model airway, the airway 
office at MeCook Fie!d has been en’arged and improved. 
Another story has been added and sach conveniences as 
dressing, express and waiting rooms installed. A large map 
of the United States has been prepared for the operations 
office cn which weather conditions all over the country will 
be shown. 

2 * * 

En route to Chicago, Lieuts. “Al” Williams and David 
Nittenhcuse, winners of the 1923 Pulitzer and Schneider cup 
races respectively, passed through Dayton last week. On their 
return they attended a meeting of the Dayton chapter, N.A.A. 


Chicago News 
By R. W. Schroeder 

Mr. Heath has been suddenly ealled to California due to 
the death of his step father. 

Ambroz & Oakes have purchased a Jennie from Gus Pa!m- 
quist. Ed. LaPar'ie is piloting the ship for the present, and 
Sunday flew over to Stanley Wallace’s field on River Road to 
take passengers, as a big picnie was to come off across the 
road from the field. In spite of the dense fog that hung 
over the country all day, Ed. carried over twenty passengers, 
several times getting lost within 200 ft. of the ground. At 
the Heath airport they carried only one passenger that day, 
and at Ashburn I understand they earried- two. 

Saturday Julian Farwell flew to Kenosha over the week- 
end to carry passengers. 

Chris. Lund of the Lund Coal Co., who operate a couple 
of Lincoln Standard SE5’s, expect four more ships this week. 
They have erected a fine wooden hangar and are evidently 
here to stay. They operate from a field on Higgins Road 
just this side of the Des Plaines River. 


E. A. Sperry Offers Trophy 

As a fitting tribute to the memory of his son, the late 
Lawrence Sperry, noted figure in the aeronautical world, 
Eliner A. Sperry has offered a trophy to be competed for 
annually in the International Air Races. 

The memorial will be known as the “Lawrence Sperry 
Trophy” and will be donated by members of the Sperry 
family. It is probable that the reward will be offered in an 
event for light commercial airplanes in which Lawrence Sperry 
was so interested 

Mr. Sperry diseussed plans for the trophy with Frederick 
B. Patterson, president of the N.A.A., while in Dayton 
recently. . 

Lawrence Sperry was drowned in the Engiish Channel last 
fall while attempting a flight in his “Sperry Messenger” plane 
trom London to Holland. As a preventative against the re- 
currence of such accidents, his father has designed a pneumati¢ 
device to keep the tail of an airplane afloat during forced 
landings in water. 


St. Joseph Wants New Airport 

Securing of a large municipal air field is one of the projects 
being undertaken by the N.A.A. Chapter in St. Joseph, Mo. 
It is planned that the field will be a strictly municipal affair, 
fostered and carried on by the city. 

The present field used by St. Joseph air enthusiasts is about 
542 mi. from the city, whereas the proposed new field will 
be within two milcs of the business center. 
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Aerial Fox and Hound Race 


As far as kzown, the first aerial fox and hound race to be 
held in ths country took place at Detroit, Sunday, June 22. 
In this kind of event—which the French eall a “balloon rally” 
and the English a “Gymkhana”—the balloons represent the 
foxes and automobiles the hounds. 

ihe event.was won by the bal!oon “Detroit,” piloted by Her- 
bert V. Thaden and William Naylor. Thaden, by skillful 
maneuvering and careful landing, brought the gas bag down 
within 1.9 mi. of the spot assigned to him as his destination, 
which feat was regarded as exceptionally clever because of 
the heavy winds blowing at the ground. He landed about two 
miles northeast of Marine City. Jack Boettner and Walter 
Morton, piloting the “Goodyear II,” entered by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, were second, landing near 
Mt. Clemens, 14 mi. from Starville, on the shore of Anchor 
Bay. They preferred to land before crossing the bay because 
ot the slow-moving east wind which they would have had to 
use in crossing. Members cf their party were due to return 
to Detroit at an‘early hour, and this influenced their landing. 

Raffe Emersor and Svend A. U. Rassmussen, piloting the 
“jli-Ball” were third in the contest. They landed near 
Warren, Mich., 23 mi. from their destination. 

etore the race, the pilots were given maps, and were in- 
structed by Ralph Upson, the referee, to mark the spots at 
which they thought they would land. These maps then were 
folded and placed in sealed envelopes, and pilots were allowed 
to draw. In this race, none of them drew the same map he 
had marked. 

From the time the first balloon left the ground in front of 
the Highland Park plant of the Ford Motor company, until 
the last “hound” had given up the chase and started home the 
race was exciting and interesting. It was exciting not because 
the automobilists who were “hounds” had to drive at break- 
neck speed to pursue the balloons, because all three balloons 
were high aloft et times, and moving very slowly. One man, 
driving a new ear, never exceeded 20 mi./hr. and arrived at 
the landing place of balloon No. 2 a few seconds after the first 
three reached the basket. 

All the locations picked were feasible ones; in fact judging 
from the assortment of currents found by the contestants, any 
position could have been reached within an angle of 10 deg. 
W. of N. to 120 deg. E. of N. Boettner could have easily 
got nearer to his destination, but the currents going in that 
direction were slow and one of his guests had to get back to an 
appointment. Lieutenant Emerson carried too many passen- 
gers and lacked ballast to maneuver with. 

The Weather Bureau through Norman B. Conger, local 
chief, gave special service for the event. 

There were no automobile accidents reported along the route 
of the chase at the time it was under way, although the usual 
average of Sunday accidents cceurred at other places and 
times. 

“The suecess of this first venture in lighter-than-air races in 
Detroit has been so marked that it deserves annual repetition,” 
said William B. Stout, of the Stout-Metal Airplane Co., when 
full returns from the race had come in. 

“I believe the race should be made an annual affair, and 
better still, should be made international in scope with a view 
ot taking the place of the Gordon Bennet race, which reached 
its conclusion this year when Demuyter, the Belgian, won the 
cup for good. Some Detroit agency, preferably a newspaper, 
should offer a trophy for a balloon race, and make the race 
as big and as important as the Gordon Bennet races have al- 
ways been.” 


O. Wright Heads Contest Committee 


Orville Wright was appointed chairman of the Contest Com- 
mittee of the National Aeronautic Association, succeeding 
Col. F. P. Lahm, last week at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee held at Dayton under the chairmanship of Frederick 
B. Patterson, president. Colonel Lahm has resigned since 
being transferred to the Pacific coast with the Army Air Ser- 
vice where he will be out of touch with national headquarters 
ot the N.A.A. 

Mr. Wright, who is taking an active part in preparation for 
the International Air Races to be held at Dayton Oct. 2, 3 
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and 4, will now be in charge of the principal aeronautical con- 
tests held in America and of the authentication of American 
heavier-than-air and lighter-than-air records. 

The exeeutive committce unanimously indorsed in a resolu- 
tion the leadership of Mr. Patterson, who has been at the head 
of the N.A.A. for nine months. It a'so heartily approved the 
national membership drive being carried on by Rear Admiral 
W. I. Fullam, retired. 

The N.A.A. officials were keenly interested in developments 
in connection with the Pulitzer high speed race and the allied 
events. After hearing a report of the plans by Hugh W. 
Robertson, assistant manager, they expressed the opinion that 
the meet will be an outstanding suecess. Telegrams were sent 
by the committee to Postmaster General Harry S. New and 
Assistant Postmaster General Peul Henderson congratulating 
them on inauguration of the New York to San Francisco air 
mail service. 

Those who attended the session were Mr. Patterson, Ralph 
W. Cram, Mr. Wright, W. P. MaecCracken, Jr., chairman of 
the legislative committee; Admiral Fullam, John Ahlers, E!mer 
E. Sperry, Brooklyn; C. T. Ludington, Philadelphia; Glenn 
I.. Martin, Cleveland; Howard E. Coffin, Detroit, and Edgar 
Tobin, of San Antonio, Tex. 


Visiting Newspaper Men Enjoy Flights 


Visiting newspaper men covering the Democratic Convention 
were recently entertained by the Aviation Committee of the 
Newspaper Club of New York, of which Henry A. Bruno is 
chairman. 

On Tuesday June 24 the visitors received a weleome from 
the skies. Two squadrons of Army airplanes from Mitchel 
Field and several planes from the National Guard Air Service 
and Naval Reserve circled above Madison Square Garden at 
9.45 a. m. Included in the fleet were three Curtiss Orioles 
under the command of C. S. Jones, manager of the Curtiss 
Exhibition Co. At 8.30 p. m. the Shenandoah also circled 
above the Garden extending the Navy’s greeting to the Con- 
vention. 

On Saturday June 28 a large party of visiting newspaper 
men went aboard Barron G. Collier’s yacht “Florida” at 79th 
Street and proceeded to the National Guard Air Meet at 
Miller Field, Staten Island. The yacht was escorted by the 
Shenandoah under instructions from Rear Admiral Moffett, 
Chief of Naval Aviation. The admiral also ordered several 
naval planes to accompany the party to Miller Field. 

Many of the guests expressed a desire to fly and arrange- 
ments were made to give them air rides from Curtiss Field on 
Sunday. A fleet of five planes were assembled at Garden City 
among them being Curtiss Orioles and Standards and the new 
Fairchild Huff-Daland camera plane. Thirty-five guests went 
for the sightseeing flights. The women correspondents were 
in the majority. 


A Record for Passenger Carrying 


One of the largest crowds ever attracted by flying exhi- 
bitions in the Middle West was assembled at the flying field 
at Lincoln, Nebr., on May 25 to watch the performance of 
the Lineoln Standard Aireraft Corp. planes assisted by five 
Army DeHavilands from Ft. Riley, Kans. The program of 
the afternoon was made up of airplane races, parachute jump- 
ing and special stunt work. 

A record for passenger carrymg was undoubtedly made 
during the afternoon when three Lincoln Standard planes 
earried 408 people. The afternoon receipts totalled $1194.00, 
making a total of 398 pay passengers carried at $3.00 per 
head, ten guards riding during the afternoon as free pas- 
sengers. Bob Cochrane of Casper, Wyo., flying a new Lin- 
eoln Standard five-place plane carried 184 people. Earl 
Barnes, flying another Lincoln Standard five-place plane, 
earried 169. Chauncey Young of Lincoln, Nebr, flying a 
Lineoln Standard Tourabout carried 55, but was laid up over 
an hour during the afternoon with a broken shock absorber. 

At no time during the afternoon was there a lull in obtain- 
ing passengers and the popularity of the LS5 as a passenger 
earrier was clearly demonstrated. The new $3.00 passenger 
price for five minute rides seemed very popular as in a 
number of instanees the same passenger remained in the ship 
on landing and rode as often as four times in succession. 
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Army Air Orders 


See. Lieut. Edmund C. Lynch, A.S., from Advanced Flying 
School, Kelly Field, to Brooks Field, Tex. 

First Lieut. Joseph T. Morris, A.S. Chanute Field, effective 
upon completion temporary duty Mitchell Field, at Hampton, 
Va. 

Lieut. Col. Harry Clay Fry, Jr. A.S. Of. Res. Corps, or- 
dered to active duty from Pittsburgh to 0.C.A.S., Washington, 
for ten days, proceeding at expiration of that time to in- 
dustrial war plans representative, Buffalo. Lieutenant Colonel 
Fry to be relieved in time to arrive home June 23, when he 
will revert to inactive status. 

First Lieut. Howard C. Brandt, A.S., Signal School, Camp 
Alfred Vail, upon completion of temporary duty at Mitchell 
Field, to Chanute Field. 

Order April 26, relieving First Lieut. Louis N. Eller, A.S. 
from duty at Tech. School, Rantoul, Ill., and assigning him 
to Chanute Field, revoked.- Lieutenant Eller, Chanute Field, 
to Boston, for ten days temporary duty, at the expiration to 
Hartford. 

First Lieut James M. Gillespie, Ord. Dept., Kelly Field, 
to Air Service Primary Flying School, Brooks Field. 

Appointment of Sergt. Henry H. Ogden as See. Lieut. A.S. 
is announced. 

First Lieut. Albert B. Pitts, A.S., A.S. Tech. School, 
Chanute Field, to Rockwell Field. 

Capt. William E. Lynd, A.S., A.S. Tech. School, Langley 
Field, to fieid duty Kelly Field. 

Maj. Herbert A. Dargue, AS., Bolling Field, upon com- 
pletion of temporary duty Mitchel Field, to 0.C.A.S., Wash- 
ington. 

First Lieut. John A. Kase, A.S., Air Interm. Dep., Middle- 
town, Pa. to Langley Field. 

Order April 5, granting First Lieut. Cornelius E. O’Connor, 
A.S., leave of one month fifteen days, June 12, revoked. 

Order May 27 assigning First Lieut. Joseph T. Morris, A.S. 
to Langley Field, revoked. 

First Lieut. Ernest W. Dichman, A.S., MeCook Field, 
Dayton, to 22nd Squad. Ob., Maxwell Field, for temporary 
duty, upon its completion to proceed to Kelly Field. 

Maj. Barton K. Yount, A.S., O.C.A.S., Washington, to A.S. 
Eng. School, MeCook Field, Dayton. 

Tech. Serg. John F. Brown, A.S. Tech. School, Langley 
Field, retired. 

Orders April 29, See. Lieut. Richard Briggs Evans, A.S. 
amended to read: Transfer of Lieutenant Briggs, A.S. to Cav. 
April 24, with rank June 12. Lieutenant Briggs relieved 
from present duty Brooks Field, assigned to 12th Cav., Fort 
Ringold, Tex. 

Maj. Lewis H. Brereton, A.S., Kelly Field, upon expiration 
of leave to Langley Field. 

Capt. Wolcott P. Hayes, A.S. upon completion of instrue- 
tion at Tech. School, Chanute Field, to Commanding Officer. 

Second Lieut. Bernard Henry Sullivan, A.S., Brooks Field, 
transferred to Coast Art. Corps., sailing from San Francisco 
July 22, for Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. Samuel C. Skemp, A.S. upon completion of 
instruction at Tech. School, Chanute Field, to Commanding 
Officer. 

Capt. Lawrence F. Stone, A.S., Prim. Fly. School, Brooks 
Field, to the Adv. Fly. School, Kelly Field. 

First Lieut. Philip Schneeberger, A.S., Prim. Fly. School, 
Brooks Field, to the Adv. Fly. School, Kelly Field. 

First Lieut. Richard H. Magee, A.S., air Inter. Dep., Little 
Rock, to 5th Comp. Group, sailing from San Franciseo, July 
2nd, for Honolulu. , 


See. Lieut. Walter Howard de Lange, A.S., Kelly Fieid, 
transferred to Field Art., Second Div., Fort Sam Houston. 

See. Lieut. Samuel P. Mills, A.S., MeCook Field, after teim- 
porary duty Mitchel Field, to New York City, sailing Seyt. 
26 for Manila, P. I. 

First Lieut. James R. Manees, A.S. (Inf.), Brooks Field, :o 
Second Div., Fort Sam Houston. 

See. Lieut. James P. Catte, A.S. (Inf), Brooks Field, to 
Seeond Div., Fort Sam Houston. 

First Lieut. Robert S. Moore, A.S. (Inf.), Brooks Field, io 
13th Int., Fort Worth. 

Order March 1, assigning First Lieut. John Y. York, Jr., 
A.S., Scott Field, amended to assign him to Prim. Fly. Schoo!, 
Brooks Field. 

Following named officers A.S. relieved from duty A.S. Tecii. 
School, Chanute Field, upon completion of course of instruc- 
tion, and assigned to stations named: First Lieut. Maleolm N. 
Stewart, Wilbur Wright Field, First Lieut. William B. Souza, 
Keily Field, First Lieut. Thomas L. Gilbert, Post Field, First 
Lieut. William J. Flood, Seott Field, First Lieut. Sam L. 
Ellis, Chanute Field, for temporory duty, proceeding to 
Selfridge Field. 


Obituary Notices 


NOBLE P. BEASLEY—Born Oct. 29, 1898, Hiwassee, 
Ark. Cadet, Military Academy, 1919; second lieutenant, A.S., 
1923. 

He was on duty at A.S. Primary Flying School, Brooks 
Field, Tex., from Sept. 12, 1923, to Apr. 7, 1924; at Ad- 
vanced Flying School, Kelly Field, Tex., to May 29, 1924, 
where he died in an airplane accident at Kelly Field. 

JAMES M. G. T. NEELY—Born Oct. 18, 1894, Louisville, 
Ky. Private, Signal Corps, Oct. 30, 1917; second lieutenant, 
Av. See. 8. C., Feb. 12, 1918; first lieutenant, A.S., July 1, 
1920. 

He was on duty at Ft. Omaha, Nebr., from Feb. 13, 1918, 
to Apr. 10, 1920; at Ft. Winfield Seott, Calif., to May 8, 
1920; at Camp Lewis, Wash., to Sept. 26, 1920; at Ft. Win- 
field Seott to Apr. 20, 1921; at Ross Field, Calif., to Nov. 
19, 1922; at Seott Field, Ill., to June 2, 1924, when he died 
at Monticello, Ill., in a balloon accident. 

STEWART L. THOMPSON—Born Apr. 29, 1899, Water- 
town, N. Y. Cadet, Military Academy, 1919; second lieu- 
tenant A.S., June 12, 1923. 

He was on duty at Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, 
Tex., from Sept. 12, 1923, to Mareh 19, 1924; at Advanced 
Flying School, Kelly Field, Tex., to June 5, 1924, when he 
died in an airplane accident. 

Lieutenant Thompson was piloting une of a formation of 
three ships, when he started to change places with another 
plane and collided with it at an altitude of 1300 ft. The 
two ships fell with wings interlocked, but Lieut. W. W. White, 
pilot of the other ship managed to leave the wreckage in 2 
parachute and made a safe landing. Lieutenant Thompson 
who is believed to have been stunned by the collision, was 
killed in the fall. 


Night Flying at Langley Field 

The schedule of night flying of the 2nd Bombardment 
Group at Langley Field, Va., has created a lot of interest 
among the personnel. Take-offs and landings are made upon 
signal from the ground and with the aid of searchlights and 
auxiliary lights. 

Besides instructions in night flying, ships are flying in the 
vicinity of Fortress Monroe to give the anti-aircraft searci- 
light battery at that place an opportunity to test the lights, 
listening apparatus, and assisting the training of personn:«!. 
The future schedule of the night flying in the Bombing Group 
will be two nights a week for training and bombing practice. 
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Maughan Receives Congratulations 


Lieut. Russell L. Maughan, A.S. received a great many con- 
gratulatory messages upon his successful completion of the 
dawn to dusk flight from coast to coast. Those sent by Pres- 
ident Coolidge, Secretary of War Weeks and General Patrick 
read as follows: : 

“T am glad to extend to you my most cordial congratulations. 
Your flight is an achievement of which every American 
j- proud and marks a real advance in practical aviation.” 

CaLvin COOLIDGE 


“The Army is proud of vou and the latest record yon have 
aided to its achievements. Your flight of yesterday is not 
oly a triumph of science, but of personal courage and skill. 
J extend to you my own congratulations, as well as the thanks 
o: the War Department.” 

JoHN W. WEEKS 

“Congratulations on the achievement of a wonderful feat. 
You have fulfilled every confidence I had in you. Your suc- 
ss proves the full value of careful preparation, efficient or- 
nization and excellent physical condition and qualities of 
durance. You have brought prestige to yourself and to the 
rmy Air Service. Your flight is a history-making event 
hich more than ever demonstrates the possibilities of the air- 
ane as an annihilator of time and distance. Not only from 
military viewpoint but from a commercial viewpoint, your 
ight is epochal. I am proud of you.” 


Smt A aA A 
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PATRICK 


Commenting on the dawn to dusk flight General Patrick said: 

“Spanning the continent within the daylight hours of one 
inv has brought once more to the Army Air Service and to 
American aviation the pride and satisfaction of knowing that 
our perscnnel and equipment, though limited, are leading the 
world in performance. We are justly proud of Lieutenant 
\iaughan whose skill and high sense of duty made this flight 
} ossible. 

“From a military standpoint, this flight means much. It 
demonstrates the possibility of moving our Air Service units, 
stationed in the interior, to a threatened point on either coast 
in the event of a sudden emergency. 

“From a commercial standpoint, the high stage of develop- 
ment which ‘aireraft and aviation engines have reached to make 
} ossible the covering in hours of a distance which normally 
takes days to traverse will be readily recognized. 

“Lieutenant Maughan’s accomplishment of yesterday is more 
than a feat of skill and endurance. It is a demonstration of 
the use which may be made of aircraft as a practical factor 
in commerce. Papers printed in New York yesterday, carried 
on this trip, were read in San Francisco in the evening of the 
same day. 

“Lieutenant Maughan, in general, followed the route over 
which the daily aerial mail service is operating. The year 
1924 has shown that aircraft may soon be called upon to take 
over a portion of the great burden of transportation now 
overtaxing present facilities.” 


Speaking of Aileron Wires 


Finding himself at an altitude of but 250 ft. with the 
aileron control of his plane gone was the disagreeable ex- 
perience of See. Lieut. Benjamin W. Chidlaw, A.S., 41st 
School Squadron, Kelly Field. Lieutenant Chidlaw with 
Captain Hart, Medical Corps, who is a student officer, were 
making a short training flight and were in a glide preparatory 
to landing when the nose of the plane commenced to drop. 
it developed that the aileron control wires of his plane 
snapped at the quadrant, and it left him descending to terra 
iirma at a terrific speed with no lateral control of his plane. 

When the nose of the plane first dropped they were at an 
altitude of about 250 ft., and with the limited time left the 
pilot to right his eraft before striking the ground it took 
‘onsiderable effort and a splendid exhibition of his skill to set 
it down with the elevators without serious injury to either of 
hem. Unfortunately, Captain Hart suffered a broken nose 
n the fall. 

A similar experience recently befell Capt. Vernon L. Burge, 
..S., commanding officer of Kindly Field, Fort Miles, P. L., 
vhile on a ferry trip to Manila. When just off Port Area 
at 1,500 ft. altitude the aileron wire broke. The seaplane was 
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placed in a gentle glide and very luckily remained absolutely 
level laterally, which speaks well for the stability of the boat. 
Inasmuch as a strong wind was blowing at the time it was 
feared that a wing would drop and a serious crash result. 
After a safe landing was made a new wire was installed and 
the ship flown home. The passenger, an Artillery captain 
on his first airplane ride, crawled out of the ship and thanked 
the pilot profusely for the wonderful ride, ete. He was not 
enlightened, however, as to the nearness of an accident. 
Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise. 

The oceurrence of two such mishaps at short intervals from 
each other emphasizes the importance of careful maintenance 
work. It is good practice to give all controls and their con- 
nections a periodical inspection and to work the controls, 
before taking off, a bit roughly to see whether the cables hold. 


Air Mail for Troops on the March 


The 10th Infantry and the 3rd Field Artillery from Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind., recently traveled from 
their home station to Camp Knox, Ky. The troops were en 
route fer two weeks. During this period mail was delivered 
to them by airplane each day, the pilots being the officers 
and non-commissioned officers attached to the 88th Squadron 
stationed at Wilbur Wright Field, Fairfield, Ohio. Twelve 
trips in all were made for the special purpose of delivering 
mail to the troops while enroute. 


Martin Bombers Arrive in Philippines 


An Army transport recently brought ten Martin Bombers 
to the Philippine Department. This type of plane is entirely 
new to the Islands and much interest was evidenced by both 
officers and enlisted men in its operation. Airplane Inspector 
James L. Kelley was sent to the Philippines to supervise the 
setting-up of these planes. Lieut. P. E. Skanse had the honor 
of flying one of these bombers on its trial flight. This officer 
has had much experience as a bombing pilot at Langley Field. 


Change of Station 


The 3rd Division Air Service, less the 33d Air Intelligence 
£estion, has been transferred from Crissy Field, Calif. to 
Reekwell Field, Calif. 
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Enrollment of Naval Reserve Fliers 


The enrollment of new members of the Naval Reserve 
Flying Corps for flight training will be made in Class 6 in 
the rating of seamen second class. The age limits for such 
enrollment shall be from 18 to 28 years. 

Officers and men of the Naval Reserve Force holding ranks 
or ratings above seamen 2nd class, who apply and qualify 


for flight training will be discharged from their present en- 


rollments, and will be reenrolled in Class 6 as Seamen 2nd 
class. 

If physically qualified, upon the successful completion of 
the ground school course and the elementary flight training, 





CALENDAR OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 
March 25. Start of the British World Flight, 
Southampton, England. 

April 6. Start of World Flight of the U. S. 

Army Air Service, Seattle. 

August. “Tour de France des Avionnettes.”’ 
International Round-France race for 
light airplanes. 

Oct. 24. International Air Races, incl. Pulitzer 
Trophy Race, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 24-25. Schneider Cup Race, Baltimore. 

Dec. 17. Twenty-first anniversary of the first 
successful airplane flight. 
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men who are recommended by the Commandant will be or- 
dered to a service unit of the Aeronautic organization of the 
Navy for a period of at least forty-five days for observation 
and further training in service type planes under actual ser- 
vice conditions. Those who do not successfully complete the 
ground school course and the elementary flight training, or 
who are found not physically qualified will be given special 
order discharges from the Naval Reserve Force, under honor- 
able conditions, if entitled to same. 

Upon the completion of the prescribed period of training 
in a regular service unit, if recommended by the Command- 
ing Officer of that unit and the Commandant of his Naval 
District, the student will be: commissioned an Ensign (con- 
firmed), Class 5, U.S.N.R.F., provided he has had at least 
three months active service and will be designated as Naval 
-Aviator (Reserve Force.) Men who enroll as seamen second 
class and qualify for commission as Ensign before reaching 
the age of 21 years shall be commissioned. 

Officers of Class 5 will not be reenrolled after reaching the 
age of 36 years, nor will they be reenrolled if they have 
failed to perform at least 15 hr. of flight service each year 
of their enrollment, unless the lack of facilities or other 
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causes beyond their control have made it impossible for such 
flights to be performed. Officers will not be reenrolled in, or 
transferred to, Class 5 unless they are qualified Naval 
Aviators. 

Physical requirements for enrollment or reenrollment of 
members of the Naval Reserve Force for aviation duties shall 
be the same as prescribed for aviation personnel of the regu- 
lar Navy. A man who completes the course of instruction 
cnd is recommended fcr ecrmissicn as Ensign shall be ex- 
amined by a board of medical officers, at least one member 
of which is a Flight Surgeon to determine his qualifications 
for aviation duty in time'of war. 


HS2L Does some Climbing 


Some people say that an HS2L flying boat will not elim) 
to any altitude over a thousand feet or so. To disprove this 
Lieutenant Burgess of Kindley Field, Fort Mills, P. IL. as 
cended to 8,500 ft. in old No. 253, while Captain Burge 
bettered this record by going up to 10,000 ft. in No. 228. 
While the rate of climb was slow, still they got there. Imagine 
using two hours in a DH to climb 10,000 ft. 





MINNESOTA 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 


The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort 


Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 








CALIFORNIA 

Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 

and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 

construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 

rates for a limited time. 


MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Airplanes. Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 











CALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 


Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. 8. 
Airplane Supplies Flying School 
2856 Broadway Chicago 








ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 
Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 
Field. Chicago, Ill. y,/, for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 








ILLINOIS 


FLY THEM YOURSELF 

Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 

Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

Flying Field, Chicago Air Park, 63rd and Cicero, Chicago, IIL 








ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 








KANSAS 
AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 


Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying Instruction and Advanced Shop Course 
N. 7th & LINCOLN LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
40 mi. from Kansas City on Victory Highway 








MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 
OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bldg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 











NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Aerial Advertising, Photography, Passenger Carrying, 


Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


and 








NEW YORE 
Curtiss Exhibition Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
Flying Fields—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla. Complete flying service including schools, aerial photo- 
graphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
point. Machines presented to students who take flying course. 
WRITE For BOOKLET 











NEW YORE 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL 
Clifford Webster—Instructor 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 








OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 
Flying School for students in Aviation. “Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 
STOW AVIATION FIELD Hangars 
Stop 53 Akron-Kent-Ravenna Supplies 
Car line, 6 mi. northeast 
1, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. of Akron. 


Passenger Rides 
Advertising 
Photography Rt. 











OHIO 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA. 








TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD 
South of Town between two Government Fields 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 
City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 
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BELLANCA 


“THE WORLD’S MOST EFFICIENT AIRCRAFT” 








The following Bellanca designs are ready for production. Deliveries will be made 
| in rotation orders are received. 





Bellanca high efficiency wings for DH4—lending speed decreased 20 M.P.H.—cruising 
i speed increased 20 M.P.H.—pay load more than doubled. 


Now BEING SUPPLIED To U. S. AiR MAIL 























BELLANCA TRANSPORT BELLANCA LIGHT 
TYPE M COMMERCIAL. BELLANCA SPORT 
Motor 400 hp. Liberty - TYPE _ 1 ones 2 seater Dual control 
Pay load 2500 lbs. otor p. - 
Speed range 45-145 M.P.H. SIX SEATER-ENCLOSED mae hel on i ap +. 
Climb (loaded) 750 ft. min. Speed range 35-108 M.P.H. ign ceiling. Motor cycle motor 





Watch for additional specifications each weck. 


COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


FARMINGDALE NEW YORK 











ATLANTIC AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 







ene 


Designers and manufacturers of Aircraft 







Contractors to the United States Government 






Fe) 


Sole American licensees for FOKKER designs 





Teterboro, Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey 
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PCORCEC COCR CORGHERCOEESOES 


A Suggested National Air Policy 


That a National Aviation Policy is needed by the United States is obvious. To get such a 
policy in concrete form AVIATION requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
mabe suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will be 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy. Readers of AVIATION and others can render no 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 


TET ee ee 


GOVERNMENTAL. 


A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 

A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. 

Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as government 
officials can express their opinions. 

A detailed aircraft budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures. 
An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 
Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by private 
firms. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by government departments. 

A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal cities of the country. 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooperation of the Federal Government with States and 
Cities. 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronautical 
engineers. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 


Creation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 
Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 


Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 
Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gatherings at aviation meets. 


INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 


Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to retain their 
proprietory rights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types cf army and navy aircraft. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government. 
Encouragement of an annual design competition for commercial aircraft. 


CIVILIAN. 


A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong position of 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. 

The formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities. 

Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 








In this issue we print a suggested program for 
a National Air Policy. It is the result of a compi- 
lation of the best suggestions from many sources. 
While some of the points may seem at first to be 
controversial, we believe after careful study has 
been given to it that any disinterested person will 
feel that a step has been taken which will lead to 
a crystalizing of the thoughts that have been more 
or less indefinite in form in the minds of those who 
are thinking about the program of our AVI- 
ATION. 

AVIATION has started this Air Policy program 


after having urged others to undertake such an- 


effort. Perhaps, however, by making such a plan 
elastic and subject to discussion and change, an 
aviation publication can present it in a less per- 
manent form than an organization that has to 
speak for varied interests. 


¥ * * *% 


If the United States is to have any Air Policy 
it should come from those who have had exper- 
ience in aviation and have studied the development 
over a period of changes. It has been our obser- 
vation that those who are new in their study of 
air problems usually let their imagination project 
into the future rather than base their predictions 
on experiences of the past. A happy medium be- 
tween the two has always been the practice of 
AVIATION. Looking into the future is always per- 
ilous in a new art or science, but when account is 
taken of the past, evolutionary progress results 
which seems neither fantastic to the initiated nor 
too conservative to the far seeing optimist. By 
some such progress it is hoped that the readers of 
AVIATION who, we like to believe, comprise the 
leaders of aeronautic thought in this country may 
add to and change the Air Policy suggestions that 
have been started. 

We are sincere in our belief that nothing is 
more necessary at this time than a definite statement 
of our air policy. Until some group of thoughtful 
and serious believers in the future of aviation fixes 


on what should be considered as a National Air 
Policy, we do not think there will be sound pro- 
gress made in any of the present aeronautical 
fields. For this reason, the policy has been divided 
into four parts, governmental, commercial, indus- 
trial and civilian. In some cases the plans may 
overlap, but that is unavoidable so long as the 
government and industry are so closely associated. 
If the mere statement of a tentative policy brings 
out discussion and suggestions we will feel amply 
repaid for the time and study we have put on the 
suggestions received. There is a personal obligation 
on every one who is thinking of aviation to con- 
tribute his opinion and have a part in this policy 
construction. It will have much greater value and 
weight if it is the result of such a collective effort. 
In this way AVIATION hopes to serve as a con- 
venient medium for the initiation of a sound ‘and 


helpful National Air Policy. 


+ % ~ *~ 


In no way do we wish to infer that this Air 
Policy is that of AVIATION. Were we io write 
an air policy it would contain many ideas that 
are not embodied in the one presented. For the 
sake of having an air policy available which would 
satisfy the widest range of opinion, controversial 
points have, to a large extent been eliminated.. We 
think we can, with complete assurance of our dis- 
interestedness, say that it is your duty to have a 
part in the formulation of such a policy. Further- 
more, agreement without expression in some definite 
form will not be doing one’s full share in this work. 
If, after giving your best thought to these sug- 
gestions, you will send AVIATION your comments, 
there will be built up a file of opinions that will be 
available to those who want to know the real de- 
sires of aircraft people and not an_ individual 
attempt at a program. So, we again urge on you 
for the sake of our common aim to send any ideas 
that you may have as to a National Air Policy, 
be they critical or constructive. We hope that we 
have started something in this issue that may have 
a far reaching effect on our national life-—L.D.G. 
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Announcing 


“The Story of Flying” 
THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 1924 


Published by 
THE AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Last year was the most significant year in aeronautics. It marked the coming of the age of aviation. It 
saw the definite beginning of the change of flying from military to commercial. It saw the bringing to the 


United States of 33 out of 42 world records. 
The Aircraft Y ear Book 1924 will have 


150 pages of text covering aeronautics, military and commercial, in every country of the world. 

40 paces of aircraft and engine drawings showing technical progress during 1923. 

50 pages of photographs of important ae onautical events or illustrating the progress of aerial photograhy. 

150 pages of reference data, statistics, reports, etc., covering commercial and governmental aviation throughout the 
world. 


Every person interested commercially or patnotically should have a copy. 

Every member of the National Aeronautic Association shculd have a copy as his reference book. The 
vclume will contain much informaticn of vital interest to the N.A.A. 

Every member of the Army, Navy and Postal Air Services needs a copy. 

As the edition is limited, your order should be placed at once. 


GARDNER PUBLISHING ComPANY, INc. 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $5.25 (check, money order, draft). | Please send me postpaid (U. S.) one copy 1924 Aircraft 
Y eai Book. 
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H Istrut radiator 
*horizontal radiator 








used all over the world on more than 10,000 aircraft 


Fitted to the winners of the following: Gordon Bennett Cup; Deutsch Cup, 1921; Circuit of 
Brescia: The Aerial Derby; Deutsch Cup, 1922; The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
Cup: Zenith Cup, 1923; Lamblin Cup; French Grand Prize for Transport Airplanes, 1923; 
Latest World’s Altitude Record, Airplanes and Seaplanes, etc. 


For particulars apply to 


36, BOULEVARD BOURDON, 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN yeuity-sur-seine, FRANCE 


FLOTTORP PROPELLERS Auction Sale Lote tere 


NEW IN ORIGINAL CRATES WITH MOTORS AND 
SELF STARTERS 


FOR OxX5 AND OX X6 MOTORS Excellent chance to secure planes for passenger service flying or 


individual pleasure trips. 

Planes can be converted into land or water machines or water 
scooters to travel fifty to sixty miles per hour without the —— 
° Above to be sold to the highest bidder on Saturday, July 12th, 
Just the thing for Standard J-1 1924 at 2 P.M. Daylight Saving Time at The Elasticap Warehouse, 
e ° ° ° llth & Hudson Streets, Hoboken, N. J. to satisfy freight and 
ships. 8 ft. 4 In. diam., 5 ft, pitch: warehouse charges. The highest bidder to have the right to take 

ce one or all. . 

Made of birch, natural wax Inspection of planes can be made until date of sale. Immediate 


offers accepted. For further information communicate with. 


finish, copper tipped. $6. each. A. T. BRUCE 


1115 HUDSON STREET, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Arthur C. Chester Downers Grove, Ill. 1115 HUDSON STI 
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LEARN TO FLY 


The flying school of the Robertson Aircraft Corporation is one of 
the oldest and best known in the United States. All of the instruc- 
tors are ex-army aviators with wide experience and our equipment 
is the best that money can buy. The flying field is approximately 
six miles from the city of St. Louis and is easily accessible by 
railroad, street car and hard surfaced roads. It is the largest and 
best privately owned field in the country and the International Air 
Races of 1923 were held here. 


Our course includes thorough flying training as well as complete 
instruction in the over-haul, care and maintenance of both the air- 
plane and motor. Every graduate of our school is guaranteed to 
qualify for a pilot’s license. The tuition is $225 and may be ap 
plied on the purchase price of any airplane the student might select. 


ROOM AND BOARD ON THE FIELD 


AIRPLANES 


$450—$3500 INCLUDING INSTRUCTIONS 


We have approximately forty-five airplanes ready for immediate 
delivery. Flivvers, Scouts, Jernies, Canucks, three, four and five 
place Standards, four, five and six place cabin ships with Liberty 450 
hp. motors. We are one of the largest supply houses in the country 
and carry a complete line of spare parts for all airplanes and all 
motors including Hispano-Suiza, Curtiss OX5 and OXX6, Liberty, 
Lawrence, Sturtevant and LeRhone motors. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
WIRE US YOUR ORDERS 24 HOUR SERVICE 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 











3-CYLINDER 30-35 H.P. 


planes and moto-aviettes. 


WALLACE KELLETT 


Atlantic Building 


Other 1924 Types from 10 to 120 H.P. for commercial air- 


EXCLUSIVE AMERICAN AGENT 


CO. INC. 


Philadelphia. 


TUTONUTTUUTOATOOOOOOOOOOOOUOOONOOOOOOUOOOVOTOOOOOOOOOOUOOOOUTOOIOOOOUOOUOTOLOOIOIUEOOEI™ 




















FOR SALE 


HAMMONDSPORT CURTISS OXX6 
MOTORS COMPLETE WITH TOOLS 


Brand New Immediate shipment in 
original crates 


$250. each 


F.o.b. Baltimore 


Wire Orders Only a few left 








HS2L FLYING BOATS 
Brand New and in original crates 
immediate shipment. 


Large Stock of Almost Anything You 
Require in Curtiss OX5 and OXX6 
Spare Parts. 


SOUTHLAND JOBBING HOUSE 
P. O. Box No. 676 NORFOLK, VA. 





DOPES 


PIGMENTED 
VARNISHES 


Reg. Trade Mark 
MADE BY 


DOPES 
ENAMELS 


| *HFANINE 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 








with profit. 
If you are a Service or a civilian flier 
indispensable adjunct to your calling, because 


in any monthly; and, more important, it 


appears in AVIATION. 


The Oldest American 
Aircraft Magazine 














The Weekly Issue of AVIAT ION 
That You Miss 


because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the article, 
news story, picture or advertisement which you should have used 


AVIATION is an 


in each weekly issue 


it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears 


is NEWS when it 


AVIATION 


The Only American 
Aircraft Weekly 
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SAircraft Service Directory 


) WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 





Speed & Drift Indicator 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 


WRITE FOR PRICES ON COMPLETE 
UNITS OR PARTS FOR 


CANUCK and JN planes 
HS2L flying boats 
OX5, OXX6 and Liberty motors 


ERICSON AIRCRAFT LIMITED 








120 KING ST. E. TORONTO, CANADA 








cther propeller that we have ever tried on the Lincoln Standard. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SuPPLyY CO., 
By: E. A. Johnson 


Get our new prices. 


“We find the Hamilton Propeller much more satisfactory than any 


Duplicates of this propeller can be supplied from stock. 


HAMILTON AERO MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 
Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Offce: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 











—PETREL MODEL FIVE—- 


—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires— 


—Aiir Cooled or Water Cooled Motors 
Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 
HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 
In original crates 
AND MF BOATS 
VERY REASONABLE PRICES 


GULF COAST AIRLINE 
515 Whitney-Central Bldg. New Orleans, La. 








SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT: 


ACETATE DOPE .75 per gal. 

ASSEMBLED LANDING GEARS $15.00 each. 
CABLE, BUCKLES AND SHACKLES ATTACHED .25 per Ib. 
KHAKI TAN EGG SHELL METAL PRIMER $1.25 per gal. 
GREEN BROWN WING ENAMEL $1.25 per gal. 
DOPE PROOF PAINT THINNER .75 per gal. 
EBONY STAIN .85 per gal. 


ALTMAN PURCHASING SYNDICATE 
2200 ELMWOOD AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
NEW STANDARD WITH OXS5 OR K-46. 
NEW JN4DS WITH OX5 ENGINES 


READY TO FLY 


HUNT AVIATION CO. 


523 HAMMOND BLDG. DETROIT PACKARD FIELD 








New SEAGULLS $2600.00, New K6 ORIOLES $2200.00, New 
JN4Ds $1000.00, STANDARD without motor $600.00, Used 
STANDARD K6 three-seater $1500.00, Used JN4Ds $400.00 and 
up, Used OX5 motors $50.00 and up, New OX5 motors $175.00, 
Used K6 motors $250.00 and up, New K6 motors $1000.00. 


Before purchasing spare parts get our prices. 


G. S. IRELAND 


CURTISS FLYING FIELD GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 


American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 








EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 


and 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


GROWING FAST 


You will see from this and recent issues of AVIATION that the 


AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


is expanding all the time. There is one reason only for this— 


DIRECTORY ADS PAY 








HAROLD EVANS HARTNEY 
AVIATION CONSULTANT 


528 Transportation Building 
Washington, D. C. 











OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT WORKS 


4269 N. Narragansett Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Dope, Nitrate, freshly compounded, $2.50 gal. Dope, Acetate, 
excellent grade, $2.50 gal. Spar varnish, highest grade, none 
better, $5.00 gal. Linen, 75c yd. High grade cotton, 60c yd 
Fresh made shock cord, 15¢c ft. Metric spark plugs, 25c ea. 
Resistal goggles, $3.00. OX5, overhauled, $125.00. OX5 parts. 
Spruce, aluminum, steel, plywood. 
Everything for any aircraft. State specific needs. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 
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MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 
THAT ARE PAYING PROPOSITIONS 
Three and five place machines 
jiso motors and parts. Standard parts and equipment. 
Write for catalog. 


LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 





AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 
RICHARD F HARDIN 
2711 Third St., Santa Monica, Cal. 


EXPERT CONSULTANT 


on 
Design, Construction and Production Problems 








LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 


ASSEMBLIES, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS APE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 
NOOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 











SAVE MONEY 


F5L and HI16 flying boats. HS2L flying boats. MF flying 
boats $800. up. Aeromarine flying boats $700. up. Liberty 
motors $700. up. Curtiss motors $75. up. Propellers $5. up. 
Panels $20. up. Spare parts. Write or wire 


THE AIRPLANE AND MOTOR SUPPLY CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Army Surplus Airplanes and Supplies 

Standard Ji—-OXs5, OXX6, and Ilispano 150 motored, $750 
Curtiss JN4D—OXs5 motored, new and used, $400. Avro and 
Thomas Morse Scouts, new and used 

Motors, Hispano 150, Hispano 220, Curtiss OXs5 and OX X6. 

Wings, single or sets—Standard, Curtiss JN4, or Canuck. 
Special bargain tail units; Curtiss JN4 and Canvck rudders, $4 
Propellers, parts, dope, linen, tires, wheels, tubes—-immediate ship- 
ment. Resistal goggles, $3; special price larger orders. 

Price List on Request 

Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 


An Aeronautical reference book containing 800 biographies 
and valuable information not heretofore brought together. 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 


GARDNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 





Why not buy or build something worthwhile? The Swanson SS3, 
28 hp. single seater sport plane does anything and goes anyw:ere, 
a dandy little performer. Landing speed 40 Mp.h. Top speed 
85-S0) M.p.h. Can land on most any kind of ground. With new 
motor $600., with used motor $550. Also biue prints for building 


this plane $12.50 per set. 
Irene, S. Dak. 


S. SWANSON 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. : 











FOR SALE—Sport Farman 1923 model used for demon- 
strating. Now being reconditioned. Price with two motors, 
four propellors and spares $2500.00, with one motor and no 
spares $1875.00. Ludington Exhibition Company, 810 At- 
lantie Bldg., Philadelphia. 





EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN—Brand new Liberty motor, 
low compression. Never run off test stand. Bears Govern- 
ment acceptance tag. $1300, f.o.b. New York City. High 
compression cylinders, $125. extra. Box 290, AVIATION. 





Canuck Training Plane. All new linen covering with 20 
gallon extra center section tank. Plane almost new never ex- 
posed to weather. For immediate sale $1250. 
plane & Supply Co., Dayton, .Ohio. 





Mechanieal Engineer, 25, with real predilection for air- 
plane building desires starting position of any kind in air- 
plane factory. Loeation immaterial. Best testimonials and 
references. Box 294 AVIATION. 

VANTED—Flying boats, MF preferred. L. C. Martin, 
415 Peasley St., Burlington, Ia. 





Johnson Air-' 





W ANTED— New OX5 in original erate. State price FOB 
Chieago. R. L. Ahearn, 4640 North Paulina, Chieago, Ill. 





WANTED---An aerial photographer who has had exper- 
lence ard can turn out good aerial photographs. Will be 
given an opportunity to make good connection with Man- 
chester Cigar Co., York, Penna. 





Bui'd a “Dixie Flyer.” Complete construction details $3.00. 
Installs 18 to 50 H.P. Motors. A plane that gives service to 
the end of satisfaction. Lay, 4016, Erie Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





FOR SALE--Standard 150 Hisso new paint Al condition; 
Jennie OX5 flying every day, good shape, needs paint; Jennie 
OXX2 new paint reconditioned. Also 150 Hisso and two 
OX5 motors. J. B. Black, 17 North Park, Helena, Mont. 

Up to date propellers for light planes $10. to $20. Te!l 
me what you want. I will make it for you. The kind that 
satisfy. S. Swanson, Irene, 8S. Dak. 














BOLTS—-Over five tons of nickle steel nuts, bolts, clevis 
pins end machine screws. All lengths and sizes. Very rea- 
sonable for immediate disposal of entire !ot. Address Box 
295, AVIATION. 





men, producer wanted as superintendent for 
State experience and salary 


A.B.C. AVIATION 


Leader. of 
airplane manufacturing concern. 
wanted in first letter. 
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FARMAN 
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airliners, the first to establish air trans- 
portation lines in Europe, still ply 
daily between the great European 
Capitols. 


Paris-Prague- Warsaw 
FARMAN CaBIn MONOPLANES 


Paris-Brussels-Amsterdam 


FARMAN CasBin MOoNOPLANES 


Paris-London 
FARMAN “GOoLIATHS”’ 


FARMAN manufactures eight 
different types of transport airplanes, 
capable of carrying from 500 pounds 
to three tons of express, mail or passen- 
gers. 


Farman airliners are completely 
equipped with comfortable cabins, 
baggage holds, wash-rooms, electric 
lighting and heating, wireless sending 
and receiving, night flying apparatus, 
etc. 


Successful air transportation de- 
mands safety, speed, reliability and 
economy. Farman aircraft are meet- 
ing these demands. 
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W. WALLACE KELLETT 
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A BOOK WHICH YOU ALWAYS HAVE WANTED 


Numerous readers of AVIATION have from time to time asked to be referred to a book 
which would give them an up-to-date review of the historical development of aeronautics. 
Until the publication of 


A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS 


we have been unable to refer readers to such a book because there was none. 
Now we can do so and save you money. 
A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is an accurate record of flight from the earliest legends 


down to the close of 1920. It is a thrilling narrative because it describes in simple language man’s 
greatest conquest, with many accounts in the exact words of the pioneers themselves. Its 521 pages, 
profusely illustrated with original photographs and drawings, comprise 


THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE ART AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
AERONAUTICS, both heavier and lighter than air. 


The authors, E. C. Vivian, formerly editor of the British publication “Flying,” and Lieut. Col. 
W. Lockwood Marsh, Secretary of the Royal Aeronautical Society, are recognized throughout the aero- 
nautical world as authorities on the subject. 

Voluminous chapters are devoted to the magnificent American contribution to flight in accounts 
of the experiments and achievements of the Wright Brothers and other pioneer Americans. 

The development of the internal combustion engine is thoroughly covered in not too technical form 
for the general reader, yet with an accuracy and understanding which will be appreciated by the engine 
expert. 

Beside a comprehensive index, there is an excellent bibliography on the recognized reference and 
technical works on the varied branches of aeronautics. 

The following section and chapter headings will indicate the great store of valuable information 
which the book contains: 





Part 1—The Evolution of the Aeroplane 


The Period of Legend 
Early experiments 


Sir George Cayley-Thomas Walker 
The Middle Nineteenth Century 
Wenham, Le Bris, and some others 


The Age of the Giants 
Lilienthal and Pilcher 


American Gliding Experiments 


Not Proven 
Samuel Pierpoint Langley 
The Wright Brothers 


The First Years of Conquest 


First Fliers in England 
Rheims, and after 
The Channel Crossing 


London to Manchester 
A Summary—to 1911 
A Summary—to 1914 
The War Period—1 
The War Period—11 
Reconstruction 
1919-1920 


Santos-Dumont 

The Military Dirigible 
British Airship Design 
The Airship Commercially 
Kite Balloons 


Part IV—Engine Development 


Part 11—1903-1920: Progress in Design The Vertical Type 


The Beginners 
Multiplicity of Ideas 


Progress on Standardised Lines 


The War Period 
Part 111—Aerostatics 


Beginnings 
The First Dirigibles 


The Vee Type 

The Radial Type 

The Rotary Type 

The Horizontally-opposed Engine 
The Two-Stroke Cycle Engine 
Engines of the War Period 
Appendices 

A short Biblicgraphy of Aeronautics 


The retail price of A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is Six Dollars, but this is 
OUR MONEY SAVING OFFER 


We will send you the book, postage paid, and enter your subscription to AVIATION for one year 
(52 issues) for $6.00 (Canada $6.50, Foreign $7.00). In a word you will secure this most valu- 
able historic work and a Four dollar subscription to America’s leading aeronautical magazine and the only 
weekly for the price’ of the book alone. 

This is a special offer which will expire with our present limited supply of A HISTORY OF 
AERONAUTICS. Use the coupon now to reserve your copy. 


AVIATION 


AVIATION 
225 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


For the enclosed Six Dollars (Canada $6.50, Foreign $7.00), send me postpaid a copy of A 
HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS and enter my subscription to AVIATION (52 issues). 






























































STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS, CURTISS FLYING SCHOOL, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


Why Not Spend a Couple of Profitable Months at 


THE CURTISS FLYING SCHOOL 


We teach you to fly, give you an airplane in good flying condition, with a 
new OX5 motor and instruct you in its care, for a total of $675. 


An Exhilarating Sport — A Profitable Business 


YOU WILL NEVER HAVE ANOTHER SUCH OPPORTU- 
NITY OF BECOMING ASSOCIATED WITH AVIATION 


Machines available at all times for Commerical Flying—Air Photography 
— Map Making — Fast Cross Country Transportation — Taxi Service. 


BIG PRICE REDUCTION ON ALL SURPLUS MATERIAL 


Write for Booklet 


CURTISS; EXHIBITION COMPANY 


CLINTON STREET, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


STANDS FOR SPEED WITH SAFETY 


















































